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BY LUCY AGNES HAYES, 


Seek thy friend and eay, ‘‘ Sweet is love like thine! ’’ 
Seek thy foe and say. ‘‘ All the blame is mine! ”’ 
Night draweth on. When the shades descend, 

Safe in God's peace rest thee, my friend! 


A VALENTINE. 


BY JACQUES LEROER. 
The red rose of passion, the white breathes of love,— 
The one the bold eagle, the other the dove, 
Each pure and free; 
This pearly bud of the lily’s soft snow, 
Tipped as thy lips with a ruby glow, 
My heart sends thee. 


OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


BY EDWIN GINN, BOSTON. 


In the last forty years we have added many new 
branches to our course of study, such as drawing, music, 
the natural sciences, sewing, philosophy and hygiene, 
earpentering, and other mechanical arts. All of these 
things are valuable, but we are brought face to face with 
the fact that the pupils’ time is limited, and we cannot do 
all of these new studies well. Nowcomes the work of read- 
justing the work, giving more time to the important sub- 
jects, and less to the unimportant. 

The first change that I would suggest is limiting the 
time given to arithmetic. We begin the study too young, 
and devote too much time to it all through the course. 
I would suggest a very limited amount of mathematical 
work before the grammar school grade. The child can 
work to better advantage in other lines in the primary 
department. Childhood is the period for learning lan- 
guage, so have the child give most of his attention to 
reading a large number of our classic authors in the lower 
grades. Many of us have heard how greedily Scott and 
other great men read Shakespeare at six and eight years 
of age, without thinking that the majority of children 
would enjoy euch authors. About ten years ago, a 
teacher in a neighboring town was having some children 
from nine to eleven years of age read “ The Lady of the 
Lake.” They were ordinary children and did not take 
to their books. In a short time, however, they became 
interested in the work ; so much so that they committed 
large portions of it to memory, of their own free will. 
This gave a hint that it would be well if the children in 
our common schools should have an opportunity to read 
these authors. Several volumes of the best authors were 
annotated and published. These books have been appre- 
ciated, and interest in this kind of work has steadily 
grown, so that now, in all portions of the country, the 
schools are taking up these works as supplementary read- 
ing. Ten schools of fifty pupils would require 500 
books. It will be just as cheap to supply each school 
with a different book as to furnish all of one kind. 
When a school has finished a book, it can be exchanged 
with the next school, thus giving ten times the variety 
that now exists in the schools, without any additional 
cost. If children are required to read such authors as 
Shakespeare, Scott, and Irving, they learn not only to 


understand the best English, but what is more important, 
they conform their own language to these models. 

Much of the time now given to technical grammar and 
definitions could be saved. It is only by observing the 
meaning of a word in its various relations in sentences 
that a child can get a proper knowledge of any word. 
Much time might be saved in spelling, also, for the best 
way to make good spellers is to make extensive readers. 
Every reading lesson is a spelling lesson, for it is the use 
of the eye that makes a speller, not the ear. It would 
aid materially, also, in the work of composition, for con- 
stant practice with a good author teaches the best use of 
the language. By a proper adjustment of the studies, 
children in entering the high school will have read more, 
and have a far better knowledge of our English authors 
than they now have when they enter college. In fact we 
may say that what little knowledge our children get of stan- 
dard literature is from the common school readers, gener 
ally made up of short clippings from second-rate authors. 

I would limit the study of arithmetic to addition, sub. 
traction, multiplication, and division, fractions, propor- 
tion, compound quantities, interest and discount ; would 
omit mensuration, roots, and other subjects usually taught 
in arithmetic; and I would cut down the time given to 
arithmetic at least one half. By bringing it into the 
course later, when the child is better able to conrprehend 
it, he will complete it in less than a quarter of the time now 
given to it. I would only give the very rudiments of 
book-keeping, and that in the very last year of the gram- 
mar school, if at all. The one pupil in a thousand who 
pursues book-keeping for a living can better afford to get 
his education at a technical school than that the other 
999 others should give time which could be better spent 
on something else. 

In geography I would omit nearly all of the useless 
details, such as learning the positions of various small 
bays, capes, rivers, and the thousand and one towns and 
cities in the world, and give attention largly to the physi- 
cal features and the conditions that control the occupa- 
tions of men. I would give the products of a country as 
a whole, instead of enumerating them for each particular 
state, where they are common to several; and would 
teach the subject of geography in connection with history 
and geology largely by extensive reading. 

In teaching history I would not attempt to enumerate 
al] the minor events, for this obliges the editor so to con- 
dense the statements, in order to keep the books within 
the proper limits, as to rob them of that easy flow of lan- 
guage so necessary to any work of general interest or 
literary merit. The study thus becomes tedious and con- 
fusing to the child, who is not able to make a proper dis- 
tinction between important and unimportant events. 


We should not only revise our courses of study, but 
also our classification of pupils. If we could omit some 
of the fine grading into classes, and give more room for 
independent research, to meet the requirements of indiv- 
ual pupils, it would be a great boon to the school. Agas- 
siz’s criticism was that we passed the sponge of uniform- 
ity over the faces of all of our pupils. Some method 
should be sought out by which at least one-quarter of the 
pupil’s time should be allowed for independent work, 
where he should neither be pushed on, nor held back by 
his neighbor. I am aware that a few of the brighter 
pupils in the classes are promoted now two or three times 
a year, but that does not do away with the objection ; for 
that the bright pupils are chained down to the level of 
the slower ones is a loss that is poorly compensated for 
by being taken out of the ranks twice a year. We plead 
for a chance for the bright and dull pupil alike to have 
room for developmenteach day, and our hard and fast 
grading should give place to a course that may adjust 
itself to individual capacities. Perhaps a judicious 
course in reading, of the standard authors, may enable 
us to accomplish this object. Every week, each pupil 


should be tested in the work he has done by himself. 


Ours is a very busy, bustling ave. Rapid transit 


seems to be occupying more than its due proportion of 
thought. We are constantly rushing somewhere, prom- 
ising ourselves that when we get there we will enjoy the 
fruits of all this toil. ’ Tis not to be found at the jour- 
ney’s end. ’Tis not place can give it,—but condition. 

If we are not fit for it as we go along the way, we may 
hardly expect a stop anywhere in this life long enough 

for it. Perhaps it does not occur to us that dwelling so 
exclusively on our own great achievements in the me- 
chanical arts and sciences of the present day has fostered 
the spirit of irreverence to a great degree. In thus com- 
paring the past unfavorably with the present, can we ex- 
pect to create in our children a very great amount of 
reverence for the achievements of past ages? May we 
not rather expect that the seeds thus sown will germinate 
too freely in want of respect for the noblest men and 
things of our own day? We need to cultivate in our 
children a more courteous behavior towards each other ; 
more reverence for the great men and literature of the 
past ; and more respect for their elders. For this pur- 
pose it would be well to introduce some good hand-book 
on ethics, and spend ten minutes each day in that study. 

I believe it would be a decided gain if the majority of 
young men would not enter on a practical business life 
before they reach the age of twenty-five years. Now-a- 
days in business life, competition is so sharp that there 
is little time left for general culture, and whatever a man 
gets is usually before entering active life. We would 
have his love for good reading so thoroughly cultivated 
in his youth, and the habit so firmly established, that 
whatever his after life, he would give two or three hours 
each day to literary work. 

Perhaps the hardest criticism that other nations make 
upon us is that we are in such a hurry, we skim through 
everything. One has said that the American knows the 
least, of the greatest number of subjects, of any nation in 
the world. 

If there can be any course of study marked out that 
will lesson this friction somewhat, and hold back our peo- 
ple from the fearful nervous strain under which they are 
acting, it would be a desirable thing to be accomplished. 
Oar successful men, as a general thing, are at fifty where 
they should be at seventy-five, pretty thoroughly worn out, 
physically and mentally. 


GOOD ORDER. 


BY SUPT. AARON GOVE, DENVER, COL. 


A MONTHLY TALK. 


When is a schoolroom in good order? Order satisfac- 
tory to the inspector is as varied as are the teachers in 
the room; and satisfactory order in one room with a 
teacher of a given temperament is quite different from 
that in an adjoining room with another and quite differ- 
ent teacher. 

The first requisite is the condition of the room itself 
without regard to the pupils, for surroundings and envi- 
ronments have much effect upon deportment. Are there 
pictures upon the walls? They should be huag square 
and plumb. Is there furniture in the room? It should 
be placed in a proper and convenient position. Are there 
piles of books, writing books, drawing books, reference 
books, upon the tables? They must be neatly arranged, 
in proper and comely groups. Writing book covers 
should be neat, even if extra paper is used for covering ; 
backs as well as fronts of drawing pads, not disfigured by 
unseemly marks ; textbooks, free from inappropriate hie- 
roglyphics on page or cover; window shades, whether 
rolled or unrolled, always hanging vertically ; the floor, 
not littered with paper or mud; ink spots, not to be found 
on the desks or on the floor. Unseemly paper calendars 
or pictures cut from newspapers; manuscript programs 
pinned at irregular intervals and heights about the walls, 
to be gazed at hour after hour by pupils, are influences 


for disorder. 
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The custom, arising from the cheapness of writing 
paper and the ease with which writing pads of all qual- 
ities can be obtained by pupils at prices varying from a 
penny toa nickel, has largely caused the slate with its 
cumbersome and noisy frame to disappear from the 
schoolroom. It is perhaps an improvement as to noise in 
the room, but quite the opposite as to neatness. With 
lessons on order which require much repetition, on account 
of the great amount of paper often torn in bits of pieces, 
and quite as much on account of lack of system in prop- 
erly providing time and place for the disposition of the 
mass of litter, should be given with emphasis lessons in 
economy. The disposition of the pupil to waste paper, 
to destroy many leaves when but partly used, is one that 
should receive attention. 

One of the effective examples, it would appear, should 
be the teacher’s desk, and yet, during the performance of 
the busy and sometimes hurried, and even annoying, 
duties of the day, it is unreasonable to look for the exact 
order there that can be fairly required of the pupil. It 
is possible, however, that in a few cases a little more re- 
gard for that feature of the order in the room would be 
of assistance. 

At the risk of the charge of sarcasm,—and I assure 
you no touch of that vice attaches to the statement,— 
permit me to present a catalogue of the articles on 
one teacher’s desk, taken at ten o'clock in the forenoon. 
Pen rack ; five pen holders, two of them useless ; lunch 
wrapped in paper, tied with twine as neatly as most of us 
wrap a home bundle of that sort when we hasten from the 
house in the morning; a leather satchel such as ladies 
wear attached to their belts; a veil; a bit of sweet 
cracker with scalloped edges; an old pocket knife ; the 
room roll-book, not neatly kept; a torn memorandum 
book ; the usual textbooks of the grade; a newspaper ; 
three broken pieces of white crayon and one colored; a 
ragged pen wiper ; a dirty cloth; a torn calendar ; a tin 
cup; and a lead pencil. 

I took this inventory, not for the purpose of criticising, 
but to illustrate a disorderly teacher’s desk, and paradox- 
ical as it seems in view of my talk on the morning's 
theme, the real class work of that room is of a superior 
sort ; the pupils perform effectively their tasks, and the 
teacher is one of the best in scholarship results in our 
association. Immediately in front of the teacher’s desk 
under consideration was that of a boy pupil, the surface 
of which upheld many articles not needed. The sugges- 
tion is, that the order of the room would have been better 
had some of the articles mentioned in the catalogue been 
assigned to a more appropriate place within the desk, 
closet, or waste paper basket. 

Before the teacher approaches the subject of good order 
in the room with regard to the pupils, stress must be laid 
upon the neat and harmonious appearance of every mate- 
rial thing pertaining to the schoolroom. This accom- 
plished, the deportment of the pupils can receive the 
attention from the teacher, but care should be taken to 
attack but one evil at a time, and have that evil remedied 
before a second is approached. 

When the inspector gazes or looks in at the open door, 
even though but a fourth of the room comes within his 
vision, the attitude and countenance of the pupils in sight 
afford a fairly true index of what is going on. 

Our own rooms contain two classes,—one seated on one 
side of the room and the other on the other side of the 
room. The program supposes that during any other 
time, except in general exercises, one class shall be re- 
ceiving the attention of the teacher in recitation while the 
other class is receiving the attention of the teacher in 
study. The discipline of the latter is quite as important, 
and often requires nearly as much attention of the teacher 
as does the class reciting, for that discipline acquired 
which enables the pupil to concentrate his attention upon 
a given task, while other and sometimes attractive exer- 
cises are occurring in the same room, is an essential part 
of school work. 

From nine o’clock in the morning until half past ten, 
and from twenty minutes of eleven until twelve, each 
pupil should be so independent as to enable him to carry 
on his duties and work in the same way that he would do 
were there no person in the room except himself and the 
teacher, and he limited to the twenty feet, more or less, 
of floor space which properly belongs to the seat which 

he occupies. No communication by word, look, or ges- 


. 


ture, is permissible at any time to any pupil in the oh og 
His relations, so far as voice is concerned, lie entirely 
with the teacher; so far as hand is concerned, only with 
what may be before him on the desk ; so far as gesture 18 
concerned, the same as with the voice, only with the teacher. 

This absolute independence and complete non-commu- 

nication under all circumstances is, in my mind, the first 
and vital element in constituting good order in the school- 
room. During recitation three lines of pupils are in close 
relation to the teacher, and the other three lines of pupils 
have had a task assigned to them which, if no error in 
judgment has oceurred, will occupy the average pupil the 
exact time of the recitation. This means that the brighter 
pupils of the class will accomplish the task before the 
recitation is over, while the duller portion will find em- 
ployment every minute. These brighter ones are fre- 
quently the cause of much vexation, but when an intimate 
acquaintance is once formed with the teacher, little extra 
tasks can be given to these brighter pupils that shall 
employ the time and prevent them from seeking mis- 
chievous and lazy tricks that annoy others. 
Daring the recitation while a part of the room is re- 
citing and a part busily engaged, each one at his own 
task, wholly independent, no excuse except idleness is 
sufficient for movement about the room or for interrupt- 
ing the teacher by uplifted hands or questions. This 
means that the teacher is to answer questions, grant re- 
quests, or give individual instruction at no time except 
during the intervals between recitations. Permission to 
leave the room must at times be granted, but seldom, if 
ever, the demand to leave the room is so pressing that 
the pupil can not wait until the close of the recitation, 
which never exceeds twenty-five minutes and is often but 
fifteen and twenty minutes. In violation of this I have 
noticed questions put to the teacher at any time, pupils 
lolling along to the waste paper basket and back again, 
asking to leave the room and gaining permission, leaving 
the room with various gesticulations and annoyances to 
other pupils, traveling around two sides of it, up the 
aisle, and in five minutes return again to repeat the same 
operation on the way to their seats. I noticed a paper and 
pencil lying upon the floor under one of the pupil’s desks. 
The pupil across the aisle reached over on the floor, 
picked up the pencil and paper and handed it to the 
owner, the teacher replying to my inquiry at the same 
time “ Yes, that was a polite thing to do.” The owner 
of the pencil knew not that she had dropped it and the boy 
in a kind and polite way kneeled on the floor, secured 
the pencil and returned it to the owner. While this was 
a polite thing to do, a few dozen such politenesses each 
hour serve to make a demoralized room. The boy 
should have attended strictly to his own business and ex- 
ercised his politeness at the proper time. 

Some of the disorder of a room comes from the multi- 
tude of material of various kinds accumulated by the 
pupil and allowed to remain on the desk in front of him 
during both recitation and study; often in the hands of 
the class reciting can be found a medley of articles repre- 
sented by no lot of material other than that which is to 
be found in a typical boy’s pocket, in which we are told 
is a fish hook, pocket knife, three pencils, a Jew’s-harp, 
fishing line, and a few worms. 

Few arethe rooms which I have visited in which the 
rule for independent work is not violated by borrowing. 
It seems to be considered proper for one pupil to borrow 
of his neighbor during this first hour and a half in the 
morning or the second hour and twenty minutes in the 
morning. I know of no reason sufficient for borrowing ; 
besides that sort of discipline which would result from in- 
sitting that the young people prepare themselves with 
what they must have before nine o'clock or wait until 
half past ten, is an essential element in cultivating strong 
manhood and womanhood, and for that purpose our 
schools exist. 

That room is in good order when each pupil appears 
and is physically comfortable, and mentally and morally as 
comfortable. To limit the pupil to that portion of the 
room which legitimately belongs to his seat, except for 
necessary recitation movements, is not a severe requir- 
ment if it be done with a cheerful spirit, and it can be 
accomplished in a cheerful spirit only when the teacher 
understands the proper way to approach and execute it. 
I have seen a room of forty nine pupils where this con- 
dition I am picturing seemed to exist. In that room I 


saw but one thing at a time undertaken by the teacher ; 
no second movement undertaken until the first was com. 
pleted. This was true of preparing for recitation, clos. 
ing the recitation, preparing for study, preparing for 
penmanship, distributing books, gathering books, in short 
every movement during the time I was there seemed to be 
made in order, just such order as the room itself was in, 
as the inspector entered. Three chairs, one behind the 
teacher’s desk, two in other parts of the room, were 
placed square with the room. The teacher's desk, while 
well covered with an assortment of books, pencils, and 
whatever belonged there, was a model of neatness and 
regularity. Pictures on the wall hung plumb and square. 
No pieces of paper, either cut from a newspaper or writ- 
ing paper were pinned on the walls around the room. 
No discordant or harshly colored ornaments were upon 
the board or upon the wall. No last year’s calendars or 
Christmas decorations shook their dust upon the heads of 
those who passed beneath. Every line upon the board 
had a purpose, and every word, figare, or character had a 
meaning, while the unused part of the board was clean 
and free from every mark. A few plants were in one 
window, but beneath the plants was a clean window-sill, 
unsoiled by water and unmarked by the prints of damp 
flower pots. The voice of the teacher, while heard dis- 
tinctly throughout the room, was quiet and pleasant. 
The children, while seated in a regular position, were 
evidently comfortable, and no scowl, wrinkle, grimace, or 


pout came in sight during my visit, and while I am not — 


prepared to say such evidences of unhappiness do never 
occur, I am certain that they do as seldom as one could 
reasonably expect. 

The discipline that follows from strict attention to the 
matter in hand from nine o’clock until recess, and from 
recess until noon is not only to the individual an in- 
tellectual but a physical help as well. The evident 
joy and vigorous glee of the boy and girl, on reaching 
absolute freedom in the open air at twelve o’clock be- 
longs only to him who has been mentally engaged during 
the forenoon, and faithfully attended to his own business 
in study and recitation. He who has dawdled away the 
morning, dawdles the trip home to lunch, He who 
works properly during the forenoon dances home to 
lunch. Finally, we must not forget that all requirements 
in school are met with a healthy compliance just as far as 
they are made in a spirit of amiability and devoid of any 
semblance of vexation. 

Two prominent exceptions to the above orderly rooms 
should be made : 

First, the beginning primary rooms where the little 
people are learning how to behave themselves, respect 
the rights of others, implicitly obey instructions, and 
curb their natural selfishness. 

Second, in that room, usually the upper grammar 
grades, where the acquaintance of teacher and pupil is 
complete, confidence perfect, and a supremely happy un- 
derstanding exists between each two and all in the room ; 
in this latter case there need be no orderly discipline re- 
quired, for each one is trusted absolutely and will do the 
best in him. However, such cases are rare, only found in 
the complete teacher ; seldom found, and yet they do exist. 


TEACHING PATRIOTISM AND CURRENT 
EVENTS. 


BY JOHN EATON, LL.D., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


There has been a great awakening in the teaching of 
patriotism. Many of our schoolhouses float the Amer- 
ican flag. Good work is done in awakening interest in 
current events. Efforts in both directions may be made 
effectual aids in laying the deepest foundations of character. 
The child has great advantage who grows up in a knowl- 
edge and love of cvuntry and in touch with the affairs of 
his day and generation. The school is charged with the 
daty of conferring upon him this advantage. The news- 
paper and magazines are effective helps. 

In teaching geography, it is now conceded that the best 
method begins with the near and goes out to the remote. 
So may we not contend that history should be best taught 
by beginning with the near in place and time,—the occur- 
rences in our town, city, state, or nation this month or 


year, and thence proceeding to other dates or piaces’ 


‘There is a custom which belittles public documents. Oa 
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this account many Minetae indifferent to them, pe are 
thereby left in ignorance of our own civil affairs. The 
effort to teach civics should correct this error. 

In our public documents we must find the accounting 
of our public servants and the condition of our 
affairs. Indifference, ignorance is the precursor of evil. 
The best man cannot expect to act wisely or intelli- 
gently without correct information. Thus the way is 
opened for bad men to deceive and lead on to the over- 
throw of our liberties. Official reports are not intended 
to be sensational, but the teacher should have the skill to 
make extremely interesting and instructive such a docu- 
ment, for instance, as the annual message to Congress by 
the President of the United States. Its patriotism and 
accuracy may be trusted. It presupposes the relation of 
the executive and legislative departments of government, 
and in its make-up unfolds the subdivisions of the respon- 
sibility of administration between the several cabinet 
officers, and brings into view not only what each has done 


for the poople during the year covered, but what are our 


relations to foreign powers. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


Tt is useless longer to fight for an educational building 
at the Columbian Exposition, and under the present 
arrangements it would be a calamity to surrender the ad- 
vantages already gained, even if we succeeded in getting 
a separate building in any location that could possibly be 


made available. Of this there can be no question in the 
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| to satisty them, but it was 
not so limited. Every other American interest had about 
ten times as ravenous an appetite for space, and many of 
those interests backed their demands with concentrated 
political influence which the educators lacked. It was 
unreasonable, therefore, to hope for all that was craved, 
or anything like it. 

It is well to face squarely the fact that the schools will 
not have, never can have, never could have had, adequate 
space in any national scramble of this kind. Commis- 
sioner Stockwell of Rhode Island uttered a great truth 
when he said the plan and purpose is to exhibit the 
product and neglect the forces that produce. 

Having said this, and knowing the situation, it is use- 
less to make more talk of it. Things should have been 
better ; they are very good as they are. 

It is a cause for thanksgiving that there is to be some 
limit to the “show.” It is a cause for rejoicing that 
there is to be a necessity for winnowing. Everybody 
cannot make a “‘spread.’’ Whatever is outgrown can be 
ruled out. It will ultimately be understood that this is a 
World’s Fair, and that everything is to be representative, 
and there is nospace for the mere glorification of somebody 
in the eyes of his board. There will be some space,—inad- 
equate it must be admitted,—for an exhibition of the best 
of everything that is representative of the best. And it is 
an open question whether, after all, this is not better than 
an attempt to do more where there is such an infinity of 
shows of all kinds. In regard to horses, for instance, 
what teacher would not rather see a thousand selected 
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mind of any well-wisher of the schools who studies the 
whole subject. 

It would be impracticable to furnish a building large 
enough to meet the expectations of those who have their 
own ideas of what their own state should have. One 
state, by no means the largest, demanded 25,000 sq. ft. 
for the public schools of that state, which would require 
a building for the nation upon that scale of more than 
thirty acres. Another state demanded indefinite space in 
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animals upon that basis than a hundred thousand crowded 
in to gratify the various breeders who wished to advertise 
their various stables, farms, and ranches. Judged as we 
judge other exhibitors, it may be better to have absolutely 
too little than too much space, and only by having too 
little should we secure any kind of a winnowing process. 

Accepting things as they are, it should be said first of 
all that we have the best location that could be had. It 
is in the front of the largest and best building, which is 
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order that each county might exhibit its work as a unit. 
The manual training specialists, the drawing experts, the 
sloyd enthusiasts, the physical culture champions, the 
deaf aud dumb superintendents, the schools for the feeble 
minded, the institutions for the blind, the schoolbook 
publishers, the school furniture manufacturers, the geo- 
graphical exhibitors, all, literally ‘‘ want the earth.” 

If this had been confined to the educational field, it 


situated upon the great thoroughfare between the lake or 
boat landing and the main railway entrance. Jt is one 
of the first buildings seen before the people are weary 
and worn with a day’s tramping. This counts for much. 
In all our complaining let ns not forget this. Any pos- 
sible new building would be at the other extreme of the 
grounds and would reverse these conditions, There is, 
then, one cause for gratitude, 


Iti is definitely known that the Department of Liberal 
Arts will have space 688 feet by 291 feet on the floor, 
and 688 feet by 200 feet in the gallery, both being the 
front half of the Manufacturers’ Building. This means 
practically 400,000 square feet of floor space. The gal- 
lery is up only 20 feet, and is itself 40 feet high. It is 
abundantly lighted. There is nothing to indicate that 
one is in a gallery, after he gets there, except at the front, 
which is 200 feet from the walls of the building. 

The Department of Liberal Arts will divide its space 
approximately thus :— 


Sq. ft. 
Education, . . . . 200,000 Hygieneand 10, ‘000 
Masie, « Literature, . . 15,000 
Engraving, . . . 380,0C0 Physical apparatus, - 16, 000 
Architecture, . . 20,000 Government lands, . 
Medical and curgical, 15,000 Religious institutions, 
Charities and agsoc’ns, 15,000 Social sciences, . 


The building in which the exhibit is to be is, as already 
said, the largest upon the grounds, and covers forty-four 
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acres. It is about 787 by 1687 feet. All around this 
building, for some fifty feet, is a grand café, one of the 
great attractions of the Fair. From the front of this 
immense space for exhibit, which is 688 feet wide, is 
taken off for the Department of Liberal Arts space 291 
feet deep. It also has about as much gallery space over 
the café, and over a portion of the floor space. 

The public schools proper will have practically one half 
of the entire space for education, and it will be at the 
front, and upon the lower floor. It will have approxi- 
mately 100,000 square feet. None of these present 
figures are absolutely reliable, and none can be given for 
some time, but we have the thought, and approximately 
the figures. The arrangement for the public school ex- 
hibit is ingenious and highly satisfactory. The special 
features, such as the kindergarten, sloyd, manual training, 
sewing, cooking, physical culture, ete., will not be exhib- 
ited with the general public school work, for the reason 
that not nearly all of the states have enough of any one 
of these to make an exhibit. 

There will be, approximately, a block of space for the 
public school 200 by 500 feet. This will be divided 
crosswise in “strips” of varying widths, so that two 
states can oceupy the same space, grouping a state with a 
very full exhibit and one of lesser ambition. These 
strips may be varied in width to meet the necessities of 
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the exhibits. It is not probable that over twenty-five 
states will make any attempt at a complete display, and 
not more than twenty of these will make a really great 
exhibit, so that there will be quite a generous provision 
for those who are there. 

The work of each state will be divided mto six depart- 
ments,—State Administration, Primary, Grammar, High, 
Normal, and Collegiate. Each of these will be set off by 
itself, and be given the space naturally required. Pre- 
sumably the primary, grammar, and college work will 
need the most. It will also be so arranged that a state 
that has many colleges, like Massachusetts or Pennsylva- 
nia, can be placed with one that has few or none, like 
Vermont or Delaware, so that it can have most of the 
college space for both. In this way, if one wishes to study 
the state administration, he has merely to walk one way 
and he can see that of all the states. The same with 
each of the other departments. But if he prefers to study 
each state by itself, he can begin with the state aaminis- 
tration and go up through every grade to the college. 
Each state will arrange its own work as attractively 
and effectively as it pleases. Those states that can use 
much space will undoubtedly have all they want. The 
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chief need is for the official organization of the forces of 
each state for the best possible effect, with the least draft 


upon the time and patience of visitors. 
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Methods te the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 

Axe the out buildings sweet and clean? 

Hasits of economy are worth cultivating in school. 

Tue schoolroom should be thoroughly dusted every 
morning. 

Grammar, well taught, helps one to hear, to read 
silently and orally, to talk and to write correctly, says Dr. 
E. O. Lyte. Few will be inclined to challenge his posi 
tion. 


Cirizensuip.—Politics, as such, are avoided ; but at 
the time of a presidential election, the principles of the 
leading parties, as enunciated in their platforms, are ex- 
plained by articles from the leading party organs. The 
school is allowed to vote, even as their fathers ; the poll- 
ing-places being opened and closed promptly, the ballots 
being printed, the proper officers appointed, telegraph 
operators receiving news, messenger boys running hither 
and thither, bulletin boards announcing “ returns,” and 
each party having its own headquarters.—Supt. Chas. 
Burton, Plymouth, Mass. 


Over Discrpting.—It is possible to have a discipline 
that represses activity and cheerfulness. A classin which 
a smile never dawns on the face of either teacher or pupil 
is over disciplined. The hum of a beehive in open sun- 
light is preferable to the oppressive darkness and silence 
of a sepulcher. The best government prevails where the 
pleasant countenance of a cheerful teacher rises on the 
children at nine o’clock in the morning and beams upon 
them all day long. 

A Gatling gun discharge of deportment checks by the 
teacher, all day long, a continuous nagging of dull pupils, 
a multiplication of petty rules until a boy cannot wink 
his eye without a reprimand, everlasting fault finding, 
never ending scolding, distressing threats of failure to be 
promoted,—these are not the best aids to cheerful obe- 
dience or to mental or moral development.—John Swett, 
San Francisco. 


TOPICS IN PHYSIOLOGY.—THE EAR. 
BY E. W. BARRETT. 


The Ear as a Whole.—Observe the position, size, and 
shape, paying especial attention to its care and cleanliness. 

Position.—Head (sides) in vertebrates. Compare 
with insects (wings), grasshopper (forelegs), crab and 
lobster (base of antennae). In these little animals the 
organ of hearing is a mere sac filled with fluid, which is 
connected with a nerve. 

Shape and Size.—Irregular. What animals have 
erect ears? Lopping ears? Think of the horse, donkey, 
elephant, crocodile, bat, birds, fish. Can animals move 
their ears? Can you? 

Parts,—Outside ear, cartilage, tube or sound canal 
(hairs, glands),drum membrane. Of what use is the wax? 

Middle ear; three small bones, hammer (malleus), an- 
vil (ineus), stirrup (stapes). Eustachian tube. What is 
its use ? 

Inside ear; vestibule, semi-circular canals, cochlea 
(watery liquid, nerve fibres), nerve of hearing. 

Uses-—External part collects the sounds, middle ear 
carries them to the internal ear, internal ear conveys them 
to the brain. Of what use are movable ears to animals 
in summer ? 

Care.—Cleanliness ; effects of cold water, cold air, of 
“pulling and boxing ” the ears, of cleaning ears with pins 
and hard substances. Caution against putting peas and 
cherry-stones in ears. Great care in extracting these. 
Causes of deafness. How keep sense of hearing keen / 
Does cigarette smoking impair hearing? Do Indians 
have good hearing? What animals have good hearing / 

Note.—The children cannot examine the inside of the 
ear, consequently the lesson should deal with the parts 
that can be observed. When old enough each child 
should sketch the parts on the board as he recites. The 
idea of sound waves may be made intelligible to children, 
but it is not necessary te dwell with them on the percep- 

tien of sound or the way the sensation of sound results. 
Attontion may he called to the pasesge of sound through 


LIFE LESSONS IN PENMANSHIP. 


of LYMAN D, author of “Appleton’s 
Weandard Penmanship.’’] 


The movement drills help the writing wonderfully in 
getting the life element into it. The arm becomes in- 
spired. Speed is becoming more and more an essential 
factor in writing. The slow-drawing process of learning 
to write developed form, but left out movement and 
speed. Taking on movement does not imply that form 
should be-sacrificed. On the contrary, form will be the 
gainer. Beauty of form and smooth lines are the natural 
outcome of free movement. Good writing flows from 
easy manipulation of the pen, and not from strictured 
movement. Real writing, with the movement or life in 
it, should be put in the place of pen-drawing in our 
public schools. To bring this about, movement beoks 
should be used right along with the regular close-spaced 
copy-books, so that what is gained in movement will be 
carried right into the regular writing. There is no loose- 
ness of method where movement books are associated 
with the close-spaced copy-books. By this means our 
public schools would be in a fair way to send out good 
business writers. 


“ A horizontal ellipse.” There is not much push and 
pull to this, but a full side-rotation, evolving strong lateral 
movement, or freedom from side to side ; and compelling 
a light resting on the desk of the forearm, in order to 
allow it to move backward as the pen is swung into each 
succeeding oval. See how I connect these, making a 
series of horizontal ovals on the board and linking them 
together. See the triple links. Banish all finger move- 
ments. You have strength enough in the back not to 
rest against the chair. That's right, Master Lyman. 
Now I can see your wrist coming out of your cuff. Look 
at me, papils. Observe whether I keep the swing in 
time with the metronome. Now see how I run down 
from the first oval; make another and link it into the 
first one; then a third, linking it into the second; and 
complete the group. I wish to keep that even flow all 
the time. That girl is using the finger movement, and 
making little robin’s eggs. How many feel the nails of 
the third and fourth fingers describing the same form 
that the point of your pen does? Keep that even motion. 
You had your fingers all packed together, Griswold. 
Make a nice form. Don’t scribble. Not too fast, this 
way (illustrating.) When you throw a snowball, how 
much of your arm do you use ? 
Reporter.—What did you mean by asking this ? 
Ans.—I saw the boy using his whole arm, as they fre- 
quently do when starting in on the muscular movement. 
[ draw the comparison between whole-arm movement, 
where the whole arm is swung from the shoulder, as in 
throwing a snow-ball, and muscular or fore-arm move- 
ment, where the action comes apparently from below the 
elbow. While the power proceeds from the shoulder, the 
fore-arm isthe main instrument in the muscular movement. 
The horizontal-oval exercise helps to get the lateral 
swing of the arm on the cushion of muscles; and linking 
the ovals requires the arm to move backwards as the pen 
is swung down from one oval to another. The ovals may 
be continued indefinitely. Theso illustrations are repre- 
sentative work of the classroom, hundreds of pupils doing 


throughout the year. This movement is in line with the 
free-arm practice in drawing. 

Next, developing the rolling movement in a series of 
slanted ovals ; a forward and back motion with the rotary 
added,—a push and pull with the rotary besides. Class, 
turn your hands a little more toward you. Every stroke 
of the metronome now means a stroke from the pen. 


‘iy 


Fig. 2. 


You want to straighten up a little more, pupils. Keep 
your thumb well under your hand and bent outward. 
Oh! that’s too heavy. Not airy enough. I will set the 
metronome at a more rapid rate, so that you will get to 
rolling your hands without working your finger-jaints. 
Yours is too heavy. That is pretty good work. As I 
spsed up the metronome, they will get into that swing. 
The quick motion of the metronome swings them into the 
movement in spite of themselves. 

No. 3 is an elaboration of the same oval movement, 
teaching continuity of motion,—keeping the pen to paper. 
Explain how the ovals are swung together. Each suc- 
ceeding oval swings from the base of each preceding 
oval. When you make the first oval, you anticipate the 


3. 


second one, making a wide swing from the base of the 
first into the right side of the second ; and so on, as seen 
in the cut, until half a dozen are written without raising 
the pen. All this practice develops lightness of touch. 
The nerve force comes under control, and the hand begins 
to move in obedience to the will, describing these curves 
as natural language. The beauty of it all is that you can 
see the pupils gaining ground with every lesson. 
To be continued, 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS,—FOR TEACHERS 
[From the office of Superintendent Day of Cleveland.) 


The following questions are respectfully submitted. A 
careful consideration of each question will result in much 
benefit. You are requested to think each question through 
to a complete, definite answer,—one that may be written 
out. Mutual comparison of opinions will also prove very 
beneficial. The necessity of improving our work in read- 
ing is absolutely imperative. 

1. What is good reading ? 

2. How do you prepare a reading lesson ? 

3. Particularize some of the more important results you 
aim to secure. 


4. How do you secure a ready and correct pronuncia- 
tion of words ? 

5. Do you teach expression by rule, by model (i. ¢., 
example), or does the thought in the mind of the child 
determine it ? 

6. How do you lead your pupils to a clear comprehen- 
sion of the thought of the lesson ? 
7. How do you secure a good reading tone ? 


8. When and how do you develop the subject matter of 
the lesson ? 


9. How much does each child read orally, daily? 
10. OF what classes of errors or mistakes do you take 
especial notice ? 


11. By whom are corrections made and for whose 
benefit ? 


12. What value do you attach to concert reading. 


13. What do you do to stimulate a desire for good 
home reading ? 


14. How do you teach the meaning of words ? 


15. Do you requira pupils to memorize selections 
Why? 


gis, water, and wood, 


work similar t9 this where the drill is kept up faithfully 


16, Name several methods or devices that you have 
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found effective in securing attention, sustained effort, and 
confidence on the part of pupils. 

17. Do you have any exercises in silent reading? If 
so, how do you test their value ? 

18. To what extent do you consider the authors quoted 
in the reader ? 

19. From what authors have your children learned 
quotations? What poems have they learned ? 

20. What exercises aside from the reader have you 
given, to test the ability of your pupils to read orally ? 


THE HEAVENS IN FEBRUARY. 
[Adapted to mean, or clock time, and the latitude of Boston.) 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT, LAKE HELEN, FLORIDA. 


The Planets.. 

Mercury will not be visible during this month, but a 
most beautiful sight has been witnessed in the conjunction 
of Venus with Jupiter, the colossus of our planetary 
system, which occurred on the morning of February 
6th. At this time they were so close as to appear as one 
body to the naked eye, but at the time of setting they 
were about one-third of the diameter of the moon apart. 
Venus sets on Feb. 21st, at 8h. 43m. She then rushes 
eastward past the stars of Pisces, with more than five 
times the apparent speed of Jupiter, though her real ve- 
locity through space is only about two and one-half times 
greater than his. 

Mars rises Feb. 21, 2h. 30m. He is in conjunction 
with the moon at 2h. 13m. on the mornivg of the 22d, 
and in the eastern part of the constellation Scorpio near 
the Bow of the Archer in Sagittarius. 

Jupiter sets Feb. 21, 7h. 23m., eve. On the last days 
of the month he will be about 34° N. of the moon. His 
conjunction with Venus has already been mentioned. He 
will soon be so close (in angular distance) to the sun, 
that his eatellites will be invisible. It will be useless to 
look for them after the 24th. Something of interest is 
always transpiring in this great sub-system. The char- 
acter and location of his great belt is constantly changing, 
large red or parti-colored spots suddenly appear and re- 
main for months or years and then as suddenly disap- 
pear. His four moons keep a constant panorama of 
celestial phenomena passing continually before us, and 
so great is the number and variety of these that an inter- 
esting program is always to be had for an entertainment. 
As viewed from other systems, our solar system appears 
as a double star simply. The sun being the primary and 
Jupiter the companion, all the other members being too 
small and non-luminous to be seen. 

Saturn is rapidly increasing in brilliancy and will be 
only 1°, or double the moon’s apparent diameter, south of 
the moon on the 15th. 

Uranus can only be seen with the aid of a telescope at 
this time and is located about 15° east of Spica Virginis. 


The Stars. 

The February skies are exceedingly beautiful, the 
best of the year. The following are the principal 
bright stars and constellations visible February 15 at 
9 a. m. 

Near the meridian and low in the south the great blaz- 
ing sun Sirius shines without a rival. He is the leader 
of the full heavenly host. Like most of the other 
bright stars he has changed color since the time of the 
early observers, which is doubtless due to the revolution 
of a companion star about him. Sirius is pointed at by 
the three bright stars of Orion's Belt above him and just 
west of the meridian. A magnificent equilateral trian- 
gle is formed with Sirius by the bright stars Procyon in 
Canis Minor 20° N. and Betelguese 12° below the Belt, 
which triangle is the northern half of the high figure 
known as the Egyptian X. The lower stars of the X 
are difficult to see except with a perfect horizon and 
good atmosphere. Those twin beauties Castor and Pol- 
lux in Gemini are high up near the zenith and Capella 
is 20° N. W. of them, while the Pleiades, or 7 stars, and 
the Hyades are midway between the meridian and west- 
ern horizon, and Cetus is setting, East of the meridian 
Regulus in the handle of the Sickle in Leo is the bright- 
est star and Virgo is just risen. 

In the cireumpolar zone or the stars that never rise or 
set in this latitude, the Great Dipper is to the right and 
the Little Dipper below Polarig which ie pointed out by! 


per. The bright star 28° distant, Polaris, is in the end 
of the curved handle of the Little Dipper. 

Cassiopeia’s great Chair is directly across Polaris from 
the Great Dipper, while Perseus, Algenib, and the won- 
derful variable star, Algol, are above Polaris and a little 
to'the west. 

Test your eyesight by looking for the wonderful naked- 
eye cluster 20° to the right and above the base of Cassio- 
peia’s chair, or the Queen of the Nebulae in Andromeda 
which appears as an elongated patch of pale light about 
midway between the western point of the horizon and 
Cassiopeia’s Chair. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


1, What controversy between the United States and 
Great Britain will probably soon be submitted to arbi- 
tration ? 

2. What people have been charged with unlawfully 
taking seal among the Seal Islands of Alaska ? 

3. What defence of Canadian “ poaching” has been 
made by England ? 

4. For what purpose were commissioners from our 
country and from Great Britain sent to Behring Sea last 
summer ? 

5. What will be done with the report of these commis- 
sioners ? 

6. What neutral nations have, according to the latest 
report, been asked to furnish arbitrators ? 

7. What change has taken place in the Presidential 
campaign during the last week ? 

8. Who are the leading Democratic candidates for 
nomination as President ? 

9. In what state has Senator Hill great political power, 
and what has recently caused a reaction against him ? 

10. Why is the state convention important ? 

11. What reciprocity treaty was recently announced 
by the proclamation of the President? _ 

12. What will be the probable effect of this treaty ? 

13. Who has been chosen as the Liberal Unionist 
leader in the English House of Commons, in the place of 
the Dake of Devonshire ? 

14. Who is still at the head of the British Liberal 
party ? 

15. What distinguished soldier, a native of Massachu- 
setts, visited Boston last week ? 

16. What invitation has been sent to the members of 
Congress by the people of Chicago? 

17. How large an area is covered by the famine-strick- 
en districts of Russia. 

18. What is Russia’s condition financially ? 

19. What is New York City doing for Russia ? 

20. What city has chartered a steamer to carry Amer- 
ica’s food contribution to Russia? When will it sail ? 


ANSWERS. 

1. The controversy over our rights in Behring Sea relating to 
the seal industry. 

2. The Canadians. 

8. That Behring Sea is not a ‘‘ closed sea,’’ and that conse- 
quently the United States did not gain exclusive jurisdiction over 
its waters when it purchased Alaska. 

4. To obtain accurate information about the seal industry with a 
view to protecting the seals; for it is feared that present methods 
will exterminate them. , 

5. Their joint report will form an important part of the basis 
upon which the arbitrators can make a decision. 

6. France, Sweden, and Italy. 

7. Mr. Blaine has formally announced that he is not a candidate 
for nomination to the Presidency. 

8. Ex-President Cleveland and Senator David B. Hill. 

9. New York etate. He has used his power to secure the hold- 
ing of the Democratic State Convention on Feb. 22, much earlier 
than is customary, in order to promote his own interests. This has 
raised opposition in his own party through the state. 

10, Because it will elect delegates to represent New York state 
in the National Convention of next June, and New York is a very 
important factor in the Presidential campaign. 

11. A treaty of reciprocity with the British West Indies. 

12. The extension of our trade with these islande. 

13. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 

14. The Rt. Hon. William E. Gladstone. 

15. Gen. Nelson A. Miles, famous as an Indian fighter. 

16. An invitation to visit that city Feb. 22, for the purpose of in- 
specting the World’s Fair site. 

17. The thirteen provinces in which famine is general are equal 
in area to the New England and Middle States with Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Cerolina, Georgia, and Ken, 
tucky. The five provinces in which the famine is partie! arg equal 


jn area to eleven of our western gtates. 


present time it is not probable that it could borrow meney in any 
market of the world. 

19. The N. Y. Chamber of Commerce has appointed a Russian 
Relief Committee and organized a thorough canvass of the city to 
obtain subscriptions for afund. It is also spreading information 
with regard to the condition of the Russian peasants, to rouse pub- 
lic interest and benevolence. 

20. Philadelphia has chartered the Indiana which expects to 
sail on Feb, 20. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


276. Please inform me where I can get a work setting 
forth the lawful rights, means, and measures which a 
teacher may have and use to meet the demands and 
emergencies which may arise to confront him in his re- 
lations to the scholars, trustees,and parents. F.E.S. 

There is no such book that is of universal application. 
Each state publishes a digest of school laws and some of 
them the decisions. Harper & Brothers, New York, pub- 
lish the only book of general decisions of which I know. 
Write them for circulars regarding it. 


277. How and why should patriotism be taught in our 
schools ? J. R. H. 

Why? America’s only security is in the loyalty of 
her citizens. The schools are supported by the state 
largely for its own security. It is a most desirable sen- 


|timent, and should be early inculcated ; is best inspired | 


in large numbers; should be inspired independently of 
sectarian or sectional feeling. In the school this can be 
best done. 

How? This is too vast a subject. Sing patriotic 
songs that arouse all their “zeal”; let them live in the 
“atmosphere ” of the stars and stripes ; read to them and 
have them read patriotic selections such as are to be found 
in Carrington’s Patriotic Reader ; utilize history and 
geography for this purpose; celebrate all patriotic days. 


278. To what extent shall I take time at recess to cor- 
rect papers, assist pupils, etc. ? SUBSCRIBER. 

You ought to take none, but there are exceptional 
eases. You probably need the recess more than any 
child in the school. It is the height of folly to work at 
recess with one child when it makes you unfit to work 
with forty-nine for the next hour and a quarter. Justice 
to yourself and to the entire school usually requires a 
rest at recess. 

279. Is it true that, until a teacher has obtained from 
the school committee a duplicate certificate of qualifica- 
tions and has deposited one of them with the selectmen, 
he has no authority to teach or to control a school, and 
has no legal claim for wages? M. 

This is the proper thing to do in Massachusetts, but it 
is not customary, and the neglect in no way affects the 
legality of his action or his ability to draw his salary. 
The vote of the school committee and its record is all 
that is needed, and it is the duty of the secretary of the 
school committee to file with the selectmen the memoran- 
dum of teachers for their “pay roll” use. The only 
point in your doing it is that you then know that it is 
done. Some committees keep no record, notify no select- 
men. In such cases the teacher is forced to do it in 
self-defence. 

280. Please state what is the best dictionary or werk 
on quotations, both prose and poetry. Give title, price, 
and publisher. J. B. W. 

I use with much satisfaction. Cyclopedia of Prac- 
tical Quotations, by I.K. Funk & Co. I know of nothing 
else equally good that covers both prose and verse. 


281. For Bible exercises would it not be well to read a 
verse occasionally in Proverbs about wine? 
Down East. 
All of the best temperance texts should be read in 


every school every year. 


282. May not a Normal graduate fail, if he attempts 
to impart to a school, as he received? 
Down East. 


Certainly. No Normal instruction can be applied 
without the common sense of theteaghey. As well might 


a medical student try giving medicine without using hig 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, FEB. 18, 1892. 


NEVER, never, never be “ blue,” if you can help it. 


Tue married woman-teacher is an issue in many a 
city. 

You can find something to appreciate in any teacher’s 
work, if you try. 


Three years’ college expenses in England are $1,370 
at Emmanuel and Selwyn, and $1,250 at Cavendish. 


As late as 1791 the colonial schoolmaster was in many 
cases a mere English or Irish adventarer,—a species of 
tramp,—often characterlees, who could teach a term of 
school almost anywhere if he would only profess to know 
enough and work cheap enough. 


Massacuusetts sent 60.4 per cent. of all the teachers 
to the Bethlehem meeting of the American Institute of 
Instruction last July ; New Hampshire, which was second, 
had but 10.9 per cent. Connecticut had 73; Rhode Island, 
6.4; Maine, 5.3; Vermont, 32; New Jersey and the 
rest of the world, 6.5. There were 536 from Massachu- 
setts in attendance. 


Universiry extension seems to have made a beginning 
in Russia. For several years the government has sup- 
ported a “ Permanent Commission for Popular Lectures,” 
which is charged with instructing and entertaining the 
people. The conferences, says the Revue Pédagogique, 
treat of a large number of subjects selected to suit the 
audience, and are often illustrated. 


Tue Revue Pédagogique speaks as follows concerning 
the distribution of prizes to pupils in the public schools: 
“ They have their true defence and justification in human 
nature. It is easy to attack them, but less easy to find a 
substitute. What is essential is that they be guarded by wise 
precautions, to anticipate auy excess of excitement, self. 
glorification and parade ; to correct by shrewd and prudent 
measures the strain and injustices of an extreme striving 


for the reward, to hold the prizes in the background, 
without allowing the pupils to lose interest in them, and 
to sacrifice neither pure moral inspiration nor the noble 
emotions of the struggle and victory.” 


A TENDENCY WORTH NOTING. 


The Ohio Legislature has in hand as important a bit of 
legislation as has been privileged any state in many @ 
day. ‘True it is special legislation, and is directed upon 
Cleveland alone, but it is seed sowing that will have fruit 
for many years in many states. 

The Cleveland Leader, than which the country has not 
an abler champion of educational and sociological reforms, 
closes a recent editorial upon “The Board of Education 
Bill” with this sentence: “ Nothing will tend more to 
strengthen the effiriency of our common school education 
than to SECURE PERMANENGE OF POSITION TO EDUCA- 
TORS AND METHODS EMPLOYED IN TEACHING.” It is 
too early to know in what form the bill will pass the 
Ohio legislature, but whether it shall be the Parker bill, 
the Duty bil!, or what is more desirable a combination 
Parker-Doty bill, it is certain that the schools will be 
forever taken out of the hands of politicians and of cheap- 
jack ward committee-men who to serve personal sides or 
from petty jealousy have been in the habit in various cities 
of slaughtering such men as Philbrick, Peaslee, Hinsdale, 
White, Stevenson, James, and a host of other. It will 
give permanency and efficiency to all that is best in per- 
sonality and methods in that city. Cleveland is destined 
to be a beacon light, educationally, among the cities of 
the country. When the perfected bill passes we will 
give its provisions due emphasis. 


CORSETS OR NO CORSETS. 


There is a genuine sensation in many a cjty and town 
from Maine to California, over the corset question. This 
has become an issue. It has made the life of manya 
high school principal a burden, and many a school com- 
mittee man curses the day that the garment was invented. 
It would be interesting to compile the rules and regula- 
tions adopted by school boards upon this garment. There 
are two causes of disturbance, first, that of scientific 
measurement; second, gymnastics. The Ling system is 
a deadly enemy to the whalebone. It is said manufac 
turers and retailers feel the depression in this line of 
business in certain localities. There are several instances 
recorded in which dealers and young ladies of fashion have 
defeated the ends aimed at by a high school principal. 

One of the largest Western cities has had the entire 
press of the city in a cyclone of excitement over the pro- 
fessional, scientific, physical measurements of an expert. 
The medical professor requested the young ladies to come 
to school on a certain day without corsets. Such a rebel- 
lion! They would not. They did not. Mothers were 
indignant ; fathers were enraged; while the girls were 
frantic. The press very generally sided with the young 
women. The school committee had to compromise, voting 
that girls under fourteen should appear without corsets 
and be’examined by an expert; while those of fourteen 
years and upward should be measured by a woman 
teacher. This is a great age in which we live. 


ENRICHING THE PROGRAM. 


While the Journat has no sympathy with the criti- 
cisms of the work of the grammar schools as emphasized 
at the Winchester meeting, it is in full sympathy with the 
avowed purpose to enrich the program of this grade. 
The phrase is a happy one, and much praise is due to the 
inventor thereof. Great care is needed, however, that 
we appreciate the full significance of the expression. 
What shall be said of one who under cover of phrase 
argues that because the graded school is a failure (?) the 
program of the grammar school should be made elective 
or selective; or of another that because much that is 
taught,—or was taught twenty-five years ago,—was use- 
less, we should throw the whole subject into the back- 
ground and briog in something else; or of another that 
because nearly everything in the schools is worthless in 
practice and useless in discipline, they are “ working in- 


finite mischief,” making children “overbored” at the 


hands of their teachers. The argument is that because 
the ‘“‘scale ” is not in itself an oratorio or a symphony, 
consequently it is a “bore,” “ working infinite mischief,” 
because so worthless as music. 

The program may be so modified by the introduction 
of a fresh subject that is above those in ordinary use as to 
arouse to greater effort, to stimulate to keener intellectual 
activity, to give a broader vision, so that the children 
will return to the study of the essentials with new zest, 
with genuine relish. 

As a tonic an enriched program is of inestimable value 
to the grammar school. It is immaterial with what it is 
enriched, so that in the hands of the teacher the new is 4 
means and not anend. The “infinite mischief” in Pres. 
ident Eliot’s presentation of the case is that he would 
seem to have the grammar schools “run” for the purpose 
of teaching, from ten years of age upward, geometry, 
algebra, Latin, French, German and various other things, 
because these new things are more practical and of greater 
disciplinary value. 

The grammar school is at best but a prelude to a life 
of intelligent, profitable, enjoyable, intellectual activity. 
It has precisely the same mission for the child that closes 
his education when he takes the grammar school diploma, 
as for the boy or girl who is facing the college or the uni- 
versity. It puts the child in a frame of mind, with tastes 
and tendencies that will prompt to the use of whatever 
opportunities for reading, thinking, writing or speaking 
may come to him. The focus must be common to all, 
and must be upon the lower rather than the higher level. 
It is the oldest of old-fashioned notions that it is possible 
to learn high art by practice upon pretentious subjects. 
The great musical artist acquires perfection in his art by 
infinite practice upon the most ordinary tones and com- 
binations. He enriches his voice and not his program. 
The artist gets his power with subdued colors and neutral 
tints, while the amateur uses high colors. High art en- 
riches his brush, the pretender enriches the paint. It is 
so everywhere in life. A Webster enriches the Saxon, an 
Oscar Wilde adorns himself with Latin. 

Fads are always brilliant, but they are never rich. 
There is a world-wide difference between enriching the 
fad vender and enriching the purchaser. It is the gram- 
mar school program that is to be enriched, and this will 
not come by importations of adornments, but by the use 
of tonics through which the thought and mental activity 
of the child is to be enriched. 

Quavers and semi-quavers are all right for occasion, 
but the “scale” is the foundation for the practice that 
enriches the voice with the personality, the “overtone” 
that enabled Annie Louise Cary to touch the inmost chord 
of every heart when she sang “Down Upon the Swanee 
River ;” that enables Patti to thrill every fiber of our 
being as she sings, ‘Comin’ Through the Rye.” Foran 
enriched grammar school program the JouRNAL pleads, 
but it thinks that the “scale” to be enriched will be found 
in reading, writing, drawing, singing, spelling, language, 
numbers and geography. These are, probably, the classic 
eight of the grammar school course. Let them be en- 
riched. 


THE LIBRARY IN SCHOOL USE.* 


The school of our fathers cannot be the school of our 
children. The facts of yesterday are scarcely worth 
knowing to-day, even the discipline of to-day will not meet 
the emergency of to-morrow. 

It matters less what one has read than what one is 
reading, and even what he is reading is of less conse- 
quence than what he will read. A base line is the most 
useless thing in the world except for purposes of projection. 

School reading is practically a waste of time so far as 
its own value is concerned. It can never be of great 
service, and the chances are that all one learns from it 
will be worse than useless. Arithmetic, despite its eminent 
abuse, is about the only thing that the child learns, that 
he knows that he will not have to unlearn. Dates, 
whose abuse is the delight of “reformers,” are the only 
things in history that one can place much confidence in. 
They have an arithmetical flavor. The only things that 
Irving really knew about Columbus were the dates of 
sailing and of discovery. Think of the multitudes that 
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read Irving’s “Columbus” and died before the days of 
Winsor. It would have saved us all a deal of trouble 
and some humiliation if we had either died before 
Winsor or had not been born until now. 

In my teaching days there was no language sufficiently 
expressive of the superior value of the facts of science 
Thirty-six of the latest and best works in chemistry 
adorned my library regardless of expense. The same was 
true “for substance of doctrine” of botany, zoology, 
natural philosophy, and astronomy. Those were not ab- 
solutely ancient days and yet so far as I can judge, about 
the only thing I taught that both pupil and teacher have 
not had to unlearn is the mathematics of these sciences. 

Only as the pupils learned the importance of reading 
upon the subjects taught; only as they learned that it 
was as important to read the tick of the telegraph wire 
as the crack of a geological hammer, did I do them service. 
While one student cracks one rock to advantage a thou- 
sand others have cracked a thousand rocks which the tele- 
graph echoes the world around. 

No man living has money enough, brains enough, or 
time enough to own or use for himself the books he 
needs if he proposes to accomplish anything worth his 
while in any direction. Mr. Depew’s after-dinner ora- 
tory is not famed for its-grace, wit, brilliancy, or fer- 
vency as much as for the fact that he knows when to 
send to the libraries for the latest fact and fancy upon any 
thing upon which he is invited to speak. 

No man who is at his best ever takes the time to look 
up all the facts he wishes to know. As an editor I re- 
ceive more than a thousand questions a year from sub- 
scribers who wish to know facts that it is easier to ask for 
than to search for, and 99-100 of these are answered, 
but the editor rarely spends his time looking them up. 

There are 10,000 children in the schools of to-day who 
will earn a good living in positions in which the skillful 
use of libraries will be a special commendation. 

A school is almost a curse to a graduate if it has given 
him the impression that he has “learned it all”; it is 
little less mischievous if it has given him the idea that it 
has pointed out the books in which he can learn all that 
he needs. All the books ever written upon New England 
history prior to 1891 may be learned word for word, and 
yet we cannot “speak by the book” upon New England 
character unless we have read Alice Morse Earles’ The 
Sabbath in Puritan New England. No library is of 
service to mankind to-day over which, or in which, there 
is not an expert who knows what book, and almost the 
page of the book, that lends the latest artistic touch to 
every fact in history, science, literature, art, and invention. 

It was worth while yesterday to get enthusiastic over 
the telephone that used its “ poky old wire,” but to-day it 
is a waste of time; we need our wits and time for the 
understanding of Edison’s latest, by means of which his 
instrument speaks into the heavens, and may be caught 
from the air by any one who has the companion instru- 
ment within a range of fifty miles. It was all right to 
admire the phonograph yesterday, and the phonographic- 
telephone this morning, but now, nothing less than 
Edison’s photographic-phonographic-telephonic-telegraph 
is worthy our attention. 

The school has as one of its highest missions the teach- 
ing of its graduates how to know how to know the how of 
every latest important thing in his own field so as to 
make the most of himself, through the best of everything, 
for the greatest good of the greatest number for the 
longest time. 

This is only possible when a large part of the time and 
effort of the school is given to teaching the art of acquir- 
ing a taste for the best, and only the best, in the classic 
classics, in scientific science, in artistic art, and ingenious 
invention. Teach a child where to go for a book, what 
book to get when he gets there, when and where to open it, 
and when to close it. 

The “ final ” is as vital as the initial in the use of books. 
The teacher must know and teach the alpha and omega 
of the library problem. If the teacher is not equal to 
this thing, no one is. The teacher of yesterday did the 
work of that day well; the teacher of to-day is doing the 
work of the day well; the teacher of to-morrow will be 
ready for the day and its demands. New necessities, 
new books, new libraries, new librarians, will all be util- 
ized by the teachers of to-morrow, Sufficient unto the 
day is the privilege thereof. 


“ EPITAPHS.” 


NuMBER Two. 

Bring a shovel, bring a digger, 
Life’s too short for us to figger. 
Arithmetic has had his day, 
He died in Winchester they say. 
Yet should a friend desire to know 
Who gave this martyr such a blow 
And danced a ghost dance o’er him dead, 
Too true, alas! they’re college- bred. 
But only for a time he’ll slamber. 
A world of friends he has to number. 
And having finished his siesta, 
As told above, in said Winchester, 
His enemies will gape and stare, 
To see him rise refreshed in air 
And hear “ Long Live Arithmetic!” 
Bat for their folly feel quite sick. 

—A Believer in Arithmetic. 


NUMBER THREE. 


[A Mass. fifth class boys suggests the following lines as a suit- 
able epitaph to be engraved with a red-hot slate pencil on the 
birchen slab about to be erected to the memory of the late branch 
of mathematics :] 

Here lies the body of Arithmetic, 

Now surely dead, though never quick, 

Weighed in the balance and wanting found 

We gladly placed it under ground. 


Long years it lived a worthless iife, 
And brought us toil and mental strife. 
Bat never again shall unit or ten 
Pazzle the brains of boys or men, 


For deep in this Winchester grave 
The curse is buried, the spook is laid, 
So perish every foe to knowledge 
Slain by the knight from Harvard college! 
G. T. 


NuMBER Four. 


Underneath this sod is laid 

One who hath great havoc made 

Teachers’ bugbear, pupil’s bane, 

Is indubitably slain ; 

And the child’s millenium, 

Joyful day, is almost come. 

O thou study thrice accursed ! 

May the cerements never burst, 

Nor thy ghost be seen again 

Fiitting near the haunts of men! 
— A. W. E. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


New York state has forty-five log schoolhouses in use, 

The average pay of male teachers in Rhode Island is $76 a 
month ; that of women, $41.89. 

The Philadelphia Board of Education wishes a half million dol- 
lars for a new high school building. 

Dartmouth is to receive $10,000 by the will of the late James 
Howard of St. Johnsbury. This was left to found four scholarships. 
Dr. Sauyeur, who has for several years conducted a school of lan- 
guages at Burlington, Vt., is considering a plan for the removal 
thereof to Phillips Exeter Academy. 

Dr. Thomas Harvey, a life-long school man, at one time state 
school commissioner of Ohio, author of Harvey's series of gram- 
mars, died last week at his home in Painesville, O. 

Mr, J. F. Crooker, for several years superintendent of the Buf- 

falo (N. Y.) schools, has been elected to the office of state superin- 
tendent of schools of New York, to succeed Judge A. S. Draper. 
Ex-President Andrew D. White has just left for the Pacific 
Coast. He is to deliver a course of lectures at Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University, in performance of his duties as non-resident pro 
fessor of history. 
President 8. C. Bartlett of Dartmouth College has presente d his 
resignation, to take effect next commencement. He will engage 
in special literary work. President Bartlett has held his present 
position fifteen years. 

Prof. F. H. Loud of Colorado College has been appointed by the 
United States government to write an extended report upon the 
wind currents of Colorado. He will devote six months to the 
preparation of the monograph. 

Miss Louise Manning Hodgkins, formerly professor of English 
literature in Wellesley, is to deliver a course of lectures on “‘ Meth- 
ods of Teaching Literature,’ before the students of the New York 
College for the Training of Teachers. An invitation will be given 
to the teachers and students of literature in that city to attend. 
Applications for tickets may be made to the registrar of the college. 

‘On Saturday, Feb. 6, Mr. H. E. Holt was warmly welcomed in 
New York City by tha Lexington Musical Union, formed there 
this season by his many devoted pupils in that vicinity. There 
were about forty persons in attendance at the little morning recep- 
tion given him. Beside speaking before the Teachers’ Masic Asso- 
ciation, of which Mr. Frank Damrosch is president, he accepted an 
invitation to speak before the Primary Principals’ Association, 
which distinguished body representa nearly three thoueand teachers 


and perhaps 100,000 pupils, 


Twenty-six states and two territories, thus far, have made appro- 
priations for their representation at the Columbian Exposition, as 
follows : 

Arizona, - - - $ 30,000 

California, - - - 300,000 

Colorado, - - - - 100,000 

Delaware, - - - 10,000 NorthCarolina, - 25,000 

Idaho, - - - - 20,000 North Dakota, - - 25,000 

INinois, - - - - 800,000 Ohio, - - - - = 100,000 

Indiana, - - - - 75,000 

Iowa, - - - - - 50,000 

Maine, - - - - 40,000 

Massachusetts, - - 75,000 

Michigan, - - - 100,000 

Minnesota, - - - 50,000 

Missouri, - - - - 150,000 

Montana, - - - - 50,000 

Nebraska, - - - 50,000 


New Hampshire, $ 25,000 
New Jersey, - - - 20,000 
New Mexico, - - 25,000 


West Virginia, - - 40,000 
Wisconsin, - - - 65,000 
Wyoming, 30,000 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


HIGH TRAGEDY. 
**T’m like a tree,’’ said he to her, 
rooted to your side ; ’’ 
** Not like a tree,’’ said she to him, 
** You never leave.”’ He died. 


HISTORICAL. 
Teacher (trying to find out what the pupils know about the Diet 
s be —Tommy, what was the principal Diet of the Germans 
Tommy (proudly)—Beer and saurkraut ! 
SHE GOT WHAT SHE WANTED. 
‘*T was bound to marry a nobleman or nothing,’’ remarked an 
American girl returning with a foreign husband. 


**T guess you got both,’’ said her father, and went on making 
out a check.—N. Y. Herald. 


NOT A MODEL HUSBAND. 
‘*Mr. and Mrs. Crosslegh celebrated their wooden wedding last 
week, didn’t they ? ’’ 
** Yes, I wonder what kind of wood it was.’’ 
** Pine, I guess, as far as Mrs, C. is concerned.’’ 


A REFORM. 


‘Biglets—Is it true that Litewate, the coal dealer, has got religion 
and joined the church. 
Wiglets— Yes, he has at last come to see the error of his weigh, 


THIS AND THAT. 


Care keeps its hold with constant clasp, 
hatever may betide us; 
Grief waits the shrinking heart to grasp. 
Pacing, half-veiled beside us. 
But oh, the sky is blue, 
And oh, the sun is bright! 
And the chickadee in the dark pine tree 
Carols his meek delight, 


Gen. O. O. Howard is bard at work upon a life of Zachary 
Taylor. 

Up to February first Mies Hapgood has received $1,499.31 for 
the Tolstei fund. 

Queen Victoria has a marvellous memory for faces, never for- 
getting one she has seen. She cannot remember names as well. 

The oldest man now living who was an American soldier in the 
war of 1812, is thought to be Benjamin Poor of Raymond, N. H., 
now ninety-seven years old. 

Mrs. Sallie Joy White, ex-president of the New England Wo- 
man’s Press Association, has been elected one of the vice presidents 
of the International League of Press Clabs. Mrs. White is the only 
woman whose name is on the list of officers. 

Pres. David Starr Jordan of Stanford University, says he is ihe 
heaviest man that ever ascended the Matterhorn. The first man to 
climb to the very top of the famous Alpine peak was Edward 
Whymper, who accomplished the feat in 1865. 

Cardinal Manning is said to have been very careless about his 
personal appearance. They even relate that on one occasion when 
he took a drunkard’s bottle away on the street, the wretch gazed st 
bim a moment and then said, ‘‘ Take it, poor fellow, take it, you 
need it more than I do.’’ 

Albert Bierstadt, the artist, is at work on his picture ‘‘ The 
Landing of Columbus.’’ He is going to make a new trip to the 
island of San Salvador for another inspection of its foliage and con- 
tour before finishing the picture. He spent a long period of time 
on the island some years ago, makiog sketches in oil of the plants 
and trees and shores with the object of using them for the present 
pictare. 

Mrs. Harriet Lane Johnson, niece of President James Buchanan, 
and lady of the White House during his bachelor reign, has offered 
to contribute $10,000 toward making ‘‘ Wheatland,’’ his former 
home, a public park, provided it be known as Buchanan Park, and 
the city of Lancaster contribute the rest of the purchase mopey. 
The property is valued by its present owner at $25,000. 

A woman who was sitting near Edwin Arnold at a public tal le 
and who did not know who he was, fell in conversation with him and 
talked rapturously of Christian Science. When she had done, he 
said, “ Really, all this is new to me. Would you give me the 
name of some book I could read on the subject ?’’ “Yes, I ad- 
vise you to read the best book that has yet appeared on the sub- 


ject,—‘ The Light of Asia.’ ” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


uerists of this de nt are requested to send 
= addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence.1 


A NEAT SOLUTION. 
— In a recent issue of the JOURNAL is the following : 
To “ Teacher ”’ : 


y2?+2y¥+1 
fa? + 22+1 zy—1 
Takiog 
— 822 — 62 — 8 = — 
ay + + zy —. 
Collecting terms,  42°y — 2ry — 2y? — 8x = 0. 
Dividing by 2z, (1). 
2 1 —1 
Taking 2y+1 zy 


y—24+3  zy+3 
ry? + Qry? + ry — By? — By — 8 = — + — 
2y — 3, or 4zy? — 2ry — 2y? — By = 0. 
Dividing through by 2y, 
Qy—x—y=4... (2). [Identical with (1)]. 


ry 
M. D. G., Philadelphia. 


the fractions are each — 


—2y+ 3’ 
ally, it is evident that x and y are equal. It is also evident that 
xand y may have any value whatever ; that is, they are indetermi- 
ate. Farth not e atte unless x 
and y, each = 0), or 2. 
2r41_ 
Hens, Sy +5 
i 9—!1 
and y are indeterminate and may be any number, while in second the 


values of x and y must be either 0or 2. To whatever P—at+s 


as rand y enter symmetric- 


is quite different from 


y+ 2y+1 
is equal, to the same yim dy +3 must be equal. It can jast as 
+2r+1 
easily be proved that equal to 4, as that it is 
equal When Miss G. divides —2ry —2y?—8r —0 


by 2r,she removes 2x = 0, or x = 2, from this equation and leaves 
ia the resulting equation 2ry — y — 4 (1), the other value of 


a 
x, or 2. Do not undarstand me to say that is not 


z?#—2%r+3 
equal art it is equal to it only when x and y equal 0, or 2. 
It is just as easy to prove 27S tt equal to any other 
number in the world as equal to a 
W. F. BRADBURY, Cambridge. 


COMPOUND WORDS. 


Give a list of ten compound words in which the spelling varies 
from the component parts, and account for the change. S. E. C. 


Oar language undergoes very little change in the spelling of com- 
pound words, When I say ‘‘ compound word” I mean compound 
in the strictest sense; i.¢.,a word that is made up of two or more 
simple words. If by compound words is meant words that have a 
different spelling on account of prefixes and suffixes then it is an 
easy matter to give them and the reason why,—namely euphony. 
I think of the following words that have a change of spelling : 

1, Linseed (lint-seed) drops its ¢ because a lingual or dental does 
not run smoothly before s,—a case of euphony. 

2. Christmas (christ-mass) drops its final s, in accordance with a 
general principle that a monosyllable ending in a double consonant, 
or @ consonant doubled, when compounded with another word, 
loses one of the consonants, the same will apply to sin/ul, misspelled, 
misinform, altogether, almighty, mistake, ete. 
~ 3. Shepherd (sheep-herd), drops its e simply from a manifest ten- 
dency of the English language, to shorten one of the parts of a com- 
pound word. For the same reason utmost (out-most), Whitsunday 
(white-sunday), Monday (moon-day), and many others shorten one 
of their parts. 

4. Manifold (many-fold) introdaces a letter between its compo- 
nent parts. I should say that this was due to the i in the German 
word manig from which it comes. The y in many represents the 
ig in the original word. 

5. Purticolored (partly-colored) borrows its i from the French 


parti. 
This list inclades ten words which you can pick out f If. 
taking those that suit the qaestion best. 


BUSINES3 LETTER-WRITING. 


It is part of my business to attend to orders from teachers, and 
you would be shocked to know how many baaatifally written notes 
I have to handle which are wordcd like this : 

Messrs. Biank & Co. :— 4 

Eaolosed find $1.00 for —— Ibid’s Poems. 
Yours, A. E. GREEN. 

Nothing to show whether it is in payment of a charge or for a 
copy wanted; nothing to show,-~save the penmanship, — whether 
man or woman. And yet it is eo easy to write, — 

Enclosed $1,00, for which eend me Ibid's Poeme, 
Yours, [Miss] 4. E. 


and eave av hour or of searchiog through dosty letter files, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— How old is the Primer? W. A. S 


The first we recall was by George Fox, the Quaker, and was 
published in England in 1674, and in Philadelphia in 1743. 


— What is “‘Ifedusaline ’’ ? M. L. M. 
A new composition designed as a substitute for brick and build- 
ing stone. It has been adopted for sidewalks and driveways in 


the exposition grounds. 


— From whence comes the expression so often heard, “ The 
Great Mogul ’’ ? G. M. 

The earliest record I find is in 1526 when this title was assumed 
by Baber, fifth in descent from Tammerlane. J. P. W. 


To Qaerist : Aside from the Grand Trunk Herald, Edison’s first. 
journalistie venture, he edited and published a sheet called Paul 
Pry. This was discontinued after the editor had been thrown in- 
to the river by a man who had been treated to a rather severe 
notice in its columns. I have never heard of other journalistic 
experience. 


-- throug JOURNAL of 
tion, and also of the secretary of the N. E.A. 

A. D. Small, Allston, Mass., secretary American Institute of 
Instruction. R. W. Stevenson, Wichita, Kans., secretary National 
Educational Association. 


— Which was the year of the largest foreign immigration ? 
What was the number of the arrivals ? POLAND. 

The year of the largest immigration was 1882, when the arrivals 
were 788,992. (See special report prepared by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the Treasury Department in relation to foreign immigra- 
tion into the United States between 1820 and 1890.) 


— Please give the main facts in the life of Paderewski, the 
famous pianist now in this country. Esteve L. 

M. Ignace Jan Paderewski was born Nov. 6, 1860, at Podolia, in 
Russian Poland, descended from an eminent family of the Polish 
nobility. His musical talents developed themselves at a very early 
age, but he was in the main self-taught antil, at the age of twenty- 
one, he went to Berlin, and studied composition under the late 
Frederic Hiel. It was not until he was twenty-four that he finally 
decided to devote himself to the piano, as a performer on which he 
has since won such remarkable distinction. He made his first ap- 
pearance in London, May 9, 1890, when he played before the 
Queen. He début in the United States was made on the evening 
of the 17th of November at Music Hall, Boston with the assistance 
of the Symphony Society’s orchestra under the direction of Mr. 
Walter Damrosch, 


LESSONS IN VOLAPUK. 


[NoTE.—Lesson I was published Oct. 8, with outline of the plan 

and fall instructions for revision of the exercises, | 
Lxsson XVIII. 

In the study of Volapiik, it is always interesting to read the pro- 
ductions of those whose native languages are other than our own. 
The essentially international character of the language is thus 
made clear. The Volapiik anecdote of this lesson was written by 
Professor Champ-Rigot of France. 


VOCABULARY. 
Nouns. Verbs. Adjectives, 
Dag, darkness. Gekomén, return; _Biifik, former. 
Delid, expense. come back. Posik, subsequent. 
Feilel, farmer. Gegivén, return, Adverbs, 
Gédel, mourning. give back. Beno, well. 


Jop, flock. Kopanén, accom- $Levemo, very much. 
Jip, sheep. pany. Ninlemo, into the bar- 
Jipdp, fold. Moblinén, take gain. 

Malit, market. away. Sato, snfficiently. 


Venudel, evening. Mogolén, go away. Tugedo, together. 


Vegam, journey. Miit6n, compel. Pronoun. 
Plopén, succeed; Sembal, a certain 
prosper. (one). 


Sevéa, know. 
Slud6n, resolve, 
Stun6a, astonish. 
Sukéa, follow. 
Teil6n, separate. 
Zit6n, happen; 
occur. 
EXERCISES. 
Konil dé dog, 

Feilel sembal idakom jipis 14 al malit. Jep piiselom lemele, 
kel iimogolom vendelot mobli:é! tagedo jipis za 150, kelis ilemon 
de selels midamik. 

Pislados das dog, kel ikopanom jipis 14, ; iiselom i ninlemo. 
Asukom maseli nulik oka e jipis, ab, bi neit izitom da vegam, 
dog iiplépom tei'dn se jep nimis 14, kelis iisevom beno e iimiitom 
omis gekim6n in jipdp biifik okas. 

Feilel kel iselom jipis oka, pastanom levemo, ven, gidel posik, 
ituvom denn jipis in jipdp oka. 

Egegivom jipis — — ab ekipom dogi. 

What astonishing knowledge the dog had of the sheep of his 
master’s flock. Surely (z:lado) the farmer himself could not have 
separated his own sheep from the flock in the darkness of the 


night, even if (i8) he knew them euffciently well to separate them 
by day, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

; variet in the ize and ferm of printi 
hey 4to, 8v0, 12mo, etc. give litle 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


Enauish Worps. An Elementary Study of Derivations. 
By Charles F. Johnson. New York; Harper & Brothers. 
255 pp., 64x44. Price, Cloth, 84 cents. 

Few books were issued during 1891 for which it would be safe to 
promise a more usefal or successful career than this admirable ong 
from the pen of the professor of English literature at Trinity Col. 
lege. Professor Johnson has provided an ideal work for high 
achool classes, in a branch of English study which is every year 
gaining in importance and recognition. He has succeeded ad- 
mirably in avoiding some of the stombling blocks which have done 
so much to neutralize the value of Bishop Trench’s unequaled work 
for those beginning the deeper study of words. . 
Abundant illustrations of each point touched upon are given, and 
Professor Johnson has been very successful in selecting those which 
are in themselves accurate and illastrative, while suggesting others 
of similar value to the reader. Constant reference is at the same 
time made to other works which are likely to aid the student, 
Throughout the book the critical reader is struck by its suggestive- 
ness,—an indispensable factor in a master work on such a sut ject, 
The value of the book will be by no means conficed to the student 
and classroom, but every teacher and reader will find it both help- 
fal and fascinating,—a result for which it is in great measure fitted 
by the avoidance of technicalities and ‘‘ professional terms.” 


Tue Frencu Vers. By Prof. Schéle de Vere. 201 
pp., 714 x5 inches. New York: William R. Jenkins. Boston: 
Carl Schoenhof. 

Every teacher of French will welcome this volume on the study 
of the French verb, by Professor de Vere, for forty years instructor 
in French at the University of Virgipia. It is designed to be an 
aid to the learner as well as a handy work for reference to the ad- 
vanced student. No one who has studied the language can ques- 
tion the need of such a work, and it ia a need Professor de Vere 
seems to have gone a long way towards meeting. Great pains have 
been taken to give the student an insight into, and command of, 
the niceties of the use of the verb, the very spirit of the language. 
This is especially evident in the renderings given for the subjanctive 
and other delicate forms. Beside the asual list of the principal 
irregular verbs, there are reference lists showing the government 
of verbs, defective verbs, idiomatic verbs (25 pages), and of 
phrases containing idiomatic verbs with translations (20 pages), 
besides a ten page list of the principal verbs with their meanings. 
It is am admirably executed work, which no teacher will care to 
neglect. This ig only another evalence of the gratifying promi- 
nence which the study of French is commanding in this country, 
accompanied as it is by the very highest class of instruction. 


Makers oF America: WINTHROP. By Joseph 
Hopkins Twichell. 245 pp. Price, 75 cents. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

No man better deserves the title of a Maker of America than 
Jobn Winthrop, firat governor of the Massachusetts Bay Colony in 
New England. To no man does America owe more. Wash- 
ington, Lincoln and Hamilton are the three greatest, most distinc- 
tive products of America, and with them Winthrop cannot be 
ranked, because he was not a product of the land. His is rather 
the honor due the man who made ible the development of 
these others, his successors. With John Winthrop’s personality 
were wrapped up the traits which has made New England what it 
is in the history of America. No character in all American history 
presents a more fasinating personality, and it is perhaps to be 
retted that it offers so little opportunity to the biographer. At 
death he left his history of the colony, in effect his own biog- 
raphy, and this document together with what his descendant, Robert 
C. Winthrop collected in his “ Life and Letters of John Winthrop,”’ 
seems to have exhausted the subject. Both these works are, how- 
ever, comparatively scarce, and on this account the many extracts 
given by Mr. Twichell are especially valuable. He has presented 
a short, well written, extremely interesting account of the man, 
which every teacher of patriotism, and especially those who have 
not access to the larger works should read. 

A Primer on Brownina. By F. Mary Wilson. Lon- 
don : Macmillan & Co. 248 pp. 7x5. Price, 75 cts. 

Miss Wilson, in her excellent little work, shows herself a deep 
and thoughtful student of Browning, and just such a commentator 
as the poet would have most desired. Nothing hgs been too misty 
to evade the searching light of her analysis; nothing so involved as 
to defy disentanglement. The Primer opens with a sketch of 
Browning’s literary life, followed by a chapter upon his character- 
istics as a writer. The poems are then taken up for brief individ- 
ual explanation and comment. The analyses of the longer poems, 
particularly Browning’s masterpiece, ‘‘ The Ring and the Book,”’ 
are able and intelligent, and will remove many difficulties from the 
path of those who wish to read understandingly. As befits a 
“ Primer,” the language is usually plain, and the occasional bits of 
polysyliabism are to be excused in consideration of the subject. 
This is one of them: “‘ Tie poem,”’ with its “ serpentining trocha- 
ios,’’ ‘‘is so ratiocinative that it needs characterization to raise it 
generally to the imaginative level.”’ 


Tae Man or Genius. By Cesare Lombroso. Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 370 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The ‘‘ Contemporary Science Series,’ of which this is the sixth 
volume, presents various phases of science in sociology, ethics, and 
history, in an exceedingly interesting and scholarly manner. The 
‘scientific method ”’ rarely appears to so good advantage from the 
standpoint of interest as here. The man of genius in this volame 
must face the stern realities of life. He finds himself treated by 
the scientific methods as though he was specially liable to degener- 
ation, insanity, melancholy, m ia, and halucination. He 
isserved up under all kinds of meteorological influences. If figures 
do not lie, they tell some decidedly interesting stories as they are here 
arrayed. In Italy, for instance, there have been 41 great musicians 
‘oa million inhabitants, while Sweden has bad only two tenths of 
musician toa million. Between these extremes are to be found a 
great variety in the music-producing qualities of a country. In 
the twenty-four provinces of Italy the number of musicians varies 
from 216 in Naples to 13 in Pisa. It is much pleasanter to 
stady musical geniuses than tostady religious lunatics and mattoids. 
Nevertheless, the book as a whole is decidedly interesting, 08 
genius always is to the student. 


reg 
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GesTUREs 4ND ArtitupEs. An exposition of the Del- 


sarte Philosophy of Expression, By Edward B, Warman, A. M, 
Jee & Shepard, 422 pp, 9x7. Ilasteated, Price, 


Professor Warman presents bis readers with plain, practical, 
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teachings of Delsarte, in language 
stripped of all technicalities and with a wealth of illustrations to 


make every step clear. The whole Delsarte of expression 
is here admirably spread out for the student of the art of impres- 
sive public speaking, and of the many manuals upon the subject he 
will fiad this one of the best, both in illustration and text. An in- 
teresting sketch of Delsarte’s life followed by several chapters up- 
on the philosophy of expression, precedes the main body of the 
work, which is followed by other chapters upon the subtle and 
misty principles of the “Delsartean Trinities,’’ which need the close 
study of an enthusiast for their comprehension, One hundred and 
fifty-four full page illustrations by Miss Marion Reynolds show 
every attitade and gestare described in the text. 

Professor Warman acknowledges obligations to Professor Mun- 
roe of Boston, and Mr. Mackaye of New York, bat his book is so 
strongly impressed with his own thought, experience, and all-ab- 
sorbing interest in the subject as to make it entirely and com- 
pletely original, It is handsomely bound in gold cloth with pro- 
tecting cover. — 


THe GRANDMOTHER. By Bozena Nemec. Translated 
from the Bohemian, with a biographical sketch of the author, by 
Frances Gregor, B. L. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 352 
pp. Price $1.25. Received from Damrell & Upham. 

The name of Mme. Bozena Nemec is but little known in this 
country, and translations of her works have been few. Her life 
was spent in and about Bohemia and she was ever an ardent 
patriot, taking an active part with voice and pen in the political 
and material welfare of her country. Her works were first col- 
lected in 1862 in eight volumes and again in 1875 in six, and of 
these books, The Grandmother is considered, without question, the 
bast. It gives a charming picture of Bohemian life, reproducing 
with faithfal touch and truest coloring, the characteristics and 
customs of the peasants, as she knew them. Mme. Nemec’s books 
have long been consi by her people as one of their most 
precious legacies. — 

ImproBABLE TatEs. By Clinton Ross. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 256 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Mr. Ross’ Improbable Tales are not so improbable after all. They 
are three in number,—the first, ‘‘ The Pretender,’’ occupying some- 
what more than half the book. This is an autobiographical frag- 
ment, telling of a political marriage which turns out happily. 
‘The Peace of the Hills’’ is a morbid, introspective study of ex- 
piation for a supposed crime. ‘‘ After the Play of ‘ The Rivals’”’ 
is a light and delicate bit of old-world fantasy. These stories are 
all graceful and artistic, and if somewhat colorless and lacking in 
vigor of climax, are still pleasing. 


Messrs. D. C. Heata & Co. (Boston) have issued 
an Italian Composition (99 pp.; 65 ets.), by C. H. Grandgent, the 
director of modern language instruction in Boston public 
schools, to accompany Grandgent’s Italian Grammar. With this 
last it offers a complete course for the grammatical and composition 
portions of study. It is, of course, expected that much reading 
will be done in connection with the study of these textbooks. 
There are chapters on pronunciation, and a full table of the irreg- 
ular verbs, inflected according to conjugations, and supplemented 
& by an alphabetical list, which serves as anindex. The composition 
portion consists of three parts,—the first containing twenty exer- 
cises based on the grammar; the second, of fifteen texte and exer- 
cises based upon them; while the third gives fifteen selections, 
from Howells, James, and others. There is a table of forms for 
letter writing, and good English-Italian and Italian-English vocab- 
ularies. The great success achieved by Mr. Grandgent’s grammar 
leaves little doubt that this accompanying volume will be of great 
value and use to all who wish to acquire a knowledge of Italian. 


Pror. W. S. JackmAn of Cook County Normal School 
has prepared an admirable volume upon Nature Study for the Com- 
mon Schools, which is published by Henry Holt & Co., New York 
(450 pp; price, $1.20). It is, as its title indicates, a book for the 
common schools, for the teachers in rural communities, and in cities 
where there are few aids. It is a thoroughly good book, and pre- 
sents all phases of nature that are adapted to school use. It is 
specially valuable to teachers who, though not teaching, need or 
desire to acquaint themselves with nature. 


Wa. R. Jenkins of New York republishes a revised 
and improved edition of Edward Mayhew’s The Illustrated Horse 


Doctor, with 400 illustrations (price, $3.00) ; one of the beat works 
on the subject yet published. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Vermont (American Commonwealths) ; YA Rowland E. Robinson; 
price. $125 Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A Text Book of Form Study and Drawing; by D. R. Augsburg, 
Boston: Educational Pub. Co. 

Number Lessons; by Charles E. White; price, 45 cents. Boston: 
D.C Heath & Co. 
asc peers aus dem Weissen Gebirge; 62 pp. Boston: Carl 
schuenho 

Psychology; by Wm. James. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

That by Charlotte Yonge; price, $100. New York: Mac- 
mitlan 0. 

_The Eagle’s Nest; by John Ruskin, LL D.; price, $150. New 
York: Charles E. Merrill & Co. 

College Requirements in Algebra; by George Parsons Tibbetts, 
A M.,; price. 55 cents — A Straight Road to Cesar; by George W. 
Waite aud George H. White; price, §1 25-—— Whitney and Lockwood’s 
English Grammar; price, 80 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

_Delsartean Physical Culture: by Carrica Le Favre. New York: 
Fowler & Wells. 


The State Teachers’ Association met at Topeka, Dec. 29, at ‘7.30 
p.m. President Quayle of Baker University offered prayer, and 
Supt. John M. Bloss delivered the address of welcome, which was 
responded to by Supt. G. W. Kendrick of Clay Center. Pres. D. 
D. Saunders introduced the incoming president, D. E. Pence, 
Superintendent of Sedgwick Co,, who gave the 


Annual Address. 

Civilization, he said, results from the progress of ideale. Man by 
his own efforts and the natural tendency of his mind to improve, 
has arisen at various periods of the world’s history to a high degree 
of civilization. Bat he has slways held before his mind an ideal 
which shaped his character. These ideals have nearly always taken 
the form of idols and imsginary gods which appeal to man’s baser 
nature and not his spiritual. People grow to be like what they 
worship, and cannot beeome better, becanse the mind conceives 
nothing better. The great mission of the enlightened portion of 
the world is to hold constantly in view the perfect model, and to 
teach separately his attributes. Outside of the home literature is 
the greatest force that is brought to bear upon the formation of 
character; for it is within the reach of every one, however lowly. 
What we read is insensibly assimilated in our character as our food 
is in our body. In every mind there grows up a standard of action 
or model. As soon as the child enters school the teacher stands 
for his model, whether the teacher wills it or not, aud his character 
and disposition is reflected in the child’s mind. Three things 
should be kept in mind by the teacher: First, the child as he is 
with all his graces and faults; second, the ideal person, which 
through correct training he may become ; third, the means for trans- 
forming the undeveloped or faulty child into the ideal person. 
The specific work of the teacher is the training of the child for citi- 
zenship; to teach him to stand erect physically and morally, and 
look the world squarely in the face. When this is accomplished his 
education is more than half completed. There is a wave of senti- 
ment rolling across the continent inspiring us to teach patriotism in 
our public schools, and place the national flag on every school 
house. It is a grand sentiment. In closing let me say what we 
would teach we must know, what we give we must possess. We 
must see the ideal character before we can reproduce it in our pupils. 

n Wednesday morning the association was divided into four 
divisions; primary and kindergarten, common and graded school, 
college and high school, and county superintendence. 

In the common and graded school sections, 


True Order of Studies 


was the subject of a paper read by J. W. D. Anderson, Niosho 
Falls. Hesaid : The subject contains two fields: The mind, the 
student. Let us take as the basis of our first analysis the threc- 
fold diviseon of the soul into sensibility, intellect, and will. 
The world without presses more heavily upon the child 
than does the world within. Here the special senses ought 
to receive the earliest attention, as the means by which the 
soul is to be most directly reached while the appetites and instincts 
are to be used as auxiliaries in our behalf. But the psychical sen- 
sations, the emotions desires, aversions, affections, and even the 
passions also offer avenues for an increase in the soul’s store of 
knowledge. Ascending a degree in the scale of analysis, we recog- 
nize the necessity for some such division of the powers of the intel- 
lect as that usually indicated by presentative, representative, and 
rational. Here again we find that order of studies is the true one 
in which the pupil is led by easy steps from knowledge gained by 
special sense-perception to that gained by the severest intzospec- 
tion and pure reasoning. Mr. Fitch approximates the statement 
of this order more closely than I have seen it eleewhere; 1. The at- 
tainment of certain mechanical arts, such as reading, writing, and 
music. 2. The attainment of useful facts, such as those of geogra- 
phy, history, and miscellaneous matters. 3. The attainment of 
language including formal vocabulary, formal grammar, and litera- 
ture. 4. The attainment of pure science, including arithmetic, 
other branches of mathematics and deductive sciences generally. 
5. The attainment of applied science including natural history, 
physice, chemistry, and the inductive sciences generally. 
Sensibility, intellect and will are manifested at almost the same 
time. The child at two has learned to discriminate sensations aris- 
ing from a hundred or more objects; at three its mind has started 
on its endless quest after cause and effect. From these and others 
we seem to find the following aids and relations : 1. That first in order 
should come those atudies which require and discipline the powers of 
observation and acquisition. 2, Those which involve imagination and 
memory. 3%. First etudies should be material and objective, fol- 
lowing the general principle of proceeding from the known to un- 
known. 4. Exact and discriminating powers of perception. 5. 
Abstract studies should be of such a nature as would harmonize with 
knowledge already obtained. 6. Books are to be introduced only 
after spontaneous education ceases, 

J. E. More of Ft. Scott, read a paper on “Grammar and 


Teaching of Grammar.’’ 
The grammar of common schools, from lowest to highest, includes 
the work of three divisions so closely related that it is somewhat 
difficult to mark the exact line of separation: (1) Language les- 
sons; (2) composition; (3) grammar proper, or technical gram- 
mar. ‘The learning of grammatical rules must not be looked up- 


on as a passport to good language or a mastery of common speech. 
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Correct speech and a large vocabulary can only be obtained by the 
very means by which the natural speech itself is learned, by fre- 
quent use, study of correct forms, and corrections where errors are 
made. Grammar can only be mastered by minds capable of rea- 
soning through difficult operations, and cannot be picked up in a 
haphazard way; it must be studied systematically as mathemat- 
ics. A textbook must be placed in the hands of the pupil for a 
guide. Nothing tends more to destroy the interest of a pupil 
than the idea that his results are only a matter of taste. But 
above all, the teaching of grammar shoald have for its aim the 
securing fixed habits of correct and easy speech. Abundant exer- 

and continual drills in construction of sentences with refer- 
ence to use of some particular part of speech, both oral and written 
will go far toward securing grammatical accuracy. It is a wrong 
view that correct use of language may be taught by abundant ex- 
ercises in false syntax. By the use of so much false syntax they 
become bewildered as to correct forms. I would plead for more 
language work in the common schools, and more technical gram- 
mar in the institutions of higher grades, and among teachers. 
Finally as grammar is a stady based on reason, attempt its solution 
whether as student or teacher by reason. 

Correct Methods. 


** How Shall We Teach Pupils Correct Methods of Study ?’’ was 
the subject of a paper by T. J. Brockways of Harper. For the 
firat five or six years of school life, methods of study should be 
denominated habita of study. That teacher has the best methods, 
who inspires his pupils with an impartial love of trush, who en- 
courages without fostering a spirit of beggary and who holds the 
attention by a nice adjustment of lessons. Among the important 
means to be employed in cultivating the power in the logical 
method are the following: (1) Appropriateness of expression or the 
expression or the proper mode of referring a truth to the right 
faculty of the mind; (2) Verbal integrity, or identity in the use 
and sense of aterm; (3) Consistency in statement; (4) To exam- 
ine one’s own ideas and language from time to time with a view of 
finding logical errors; (5) Criticizing the writings of others; (6) 
Criticism on doctrines and statement of doctrines; (7) The mere 
stady of mathematics will not suffice for this art of interpreting 
facta; (8) The fullness and purity of methods required in study. 

The afternoon meeting opened by a paper on ‘ The Attitude of 
the Periodic Press Towards the Pablic Schools,’’ by W. N. Rice, 
Winfield. The paper and the discussion brought out the follow- 
ing points: As newspapers are about the only schooling many of 
our boys and girls get, they should be correctly and wisely edited. 
The orthography, grammar, and rhetoric ehould be the best. As 
articles for magazines are written by those who fully understand 
their subjects, and not by the editors as newspapers are, it follows 
that newspaper editors should be the better educated of the two. 

D. R. Boyd of Arkansas City read a paper on ‘‘ The Developing 


Aim vs. 
The Utilitarian Aim in Education.”’ 


Education only broadens labor and makes it more successful. 
Men want to get something for nothing. The parents’ and pu- 
pile’ idea of education is utilitarian and the children only study 
those branches from which practical value, as they think, may be 
derived. The most of boys and girls are out of school at 14 years 
A age or about the time that they are able to think for them- 
selves. 

** Professional Teachers : State Normal Schools, and City Train- 
ing Schools,’’ was the subject of Miss M. Sophia Barry’s paper. 
Pablic opinion has not fully awakened to the importance of trained 
teachers. Normal schocls should teach (1) pedagogics and meth- 
ods, (2) psychology and the development of the child, (3) history 
of education, (4) philosophy of education, (5) actual training and 
teaching. It is bad economy to spend millions for the public 
schools and yet leave teaching to incompetent teachers. In Prussia, 
teachers must have a normal school certificate. State normal 
schools do not go far enough for high school teachers and prin- 
cipals. Eighty per cent. of our teachers are from the country. 
Geo. E. Rose said : The question resolves itself into three parts,— 
How to make good teachers, how to keep our good teachers, and 
how to bury the dead. 

Fifteen hundred teachers were out Wednesday evening to hear 
Jas. L. Hughes, inspector of schools, Toronto, Canada, deliver his 
lecture on ‘‘ Schools and Schoolmasters of Dickens."’ 

At the general meeting on Thursday afternoon, Miss M. Louise 
Jobns of Emporia spoke on ‘‘ The Student and His %o0o0ks.’’ She 
said: There are three stages in advancing intellectaal and spiritual 
life,—(1) Safety in simplicity, (2) the loss of self in complication, 
(3) the higher self-possession on a symmetrical and harmonizing 
multiplicity. They are stages which are represented by childhood, 
young manhord, and middie life in every complete career. Ac- 
cording to a noted orator, four men have dominated our nation,— 
Alexander Hamilton, who thoroughly believed in the necessity of 
a state government; Thomas Jcfferson, who created doubt and 
debate; Daniel Webster, who broke the spell of supreme loyalty to 
state; and Abraham Lincoln, who throttled sectionalism and buried 
it. Students often believe that deeds make men great, whereas 
the great man does the duty that lies nearest him and results deter- 
mine his greatness. The standard of any measure of literature is 
ita ability to yield power to the student. The student should find 
the element of truth from booke. 

Mrs. Fannie McCormsch of Great Bend, in the discussion, said : 
A student should establish himself in right principles, then search 
books. Oar greatest students are those who are devout students of 
the Bible. Let the trashy books be read by those who are not 
making life a success. 


** A Few Educational Needs’’ was the subject of H. C. Minich’s 


Section 15 of our 
Descriptive List 
presents many at- 
tractive and season- 
able text-books in the 


In Botany, among others, are: 


The Natural Sciences 


Physics 


: Physiology: 


Gray’s How Plants Grow . + $0.80] Wood’s Lessons in Botany $0.90| Appletons’ School Physics. . . $1.20 | Tracy’s Essentials of Anatomy, &c. $1.00 
Gray’s Lessons in Botany . P 0.94 | Wood’s American Botanist & Florist 1.75] Cooley’s Text-Book of Physics . 0.90 |Hunt’s Principles of Hygiene. . 0.90 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Bot. 1.80] Steele’s Fourteen Weeks . . 1.00] Everett’s Natural Philosophy . . 0.84] Walker’s Health Lessons. . . 0.48 
Gray’s Manual of Botany . ; 1.62 | Youmans’s First Book in Botany 0.64] Peck’s Ganot’s Nat. Philos. (New Ed) 1.20 | Steele’s Hygienic Physiology ° 1.00 
Wood’s Object Lessons in Botany 1.00 ' Youmans’s Descriptive Botany . 1.20 | Steele’s Popular Physics . « 1,00 | Dalton’s Physiology and Hygiene 0.84 


Following are representative works selected from the several departments : 


Chemistry : 


Astronomy: 


Trowbridge’s New Physics 


Zoology 


RBowen’s Astronomy 


. $1.00 
New Astronomy 1.20 
“teele’s Descriptive Astronomy 1,0Q 
ockyer’s Elementary Lessons . 1,22 


Clarke’s Elements of Chemistry 
Cogley’s Elementary Chemistry . 072 
Popular Chemistry , 1,00 
Youmans’s New Chemistry . . 1.22 


. 1.20 | Besides four series endorsed and recommended 
by the W. C. T. U. 


: Geology : 


$1.20 


Tenney’s Blements 


Holder’s Hlementary Zeology , 
Steele’s New Popular Zoology » 12 


- $1.20 | nana’s Geological Story . . . $1.15 

Steele’s 14 Weeks in Geology. . 1.00 

Nicholson's Text-Book (New Edition) 1.38 | Le Conte’s Geology 
e« 1.60] Wells’s Firat Principles » -90 


Thege, besides many others, ave described in Section 15, which ts sent free. If you ayo interested in Science gs teacher oy 
student, write for it, Correspond with ug freely In regard to Science text-books, wherher for class use or foy private study. 
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UCATION. 


Vol. XXXV.—No, 7 


5 ae There should be a school for the incorrigibles. We need 


compulsory education. The right of a state to make such laws 
canvot be questioned ; they are being enforced with excellent suc- 
cess. Compulsory education will lead to universal enlightenment, 
which is the only sure way of perpetuating our government. 

“ Patriotism in Our Pablic Schools’? was the subject of a paper 
read by J. T. Lovewell of Topeka’ Whatever makes a man 
better, makes him so much more asefal to bis country. Patriotiem 
should be taught by stadying the history of the past. Washing- 
ton’s birthday and Dacoration Day should be observed in our 
schools. Oar flag should be honored. The Fourth of July and 
Thanksgiving Day are not days to be desecrated by games. Some 
men have come to our shores as fugitives from justice, and some ag 
slaves, and it is for such classes that we ought to imprint patriotism. 
We are citizens as wana teachers, and the destiny of our country is 
committed to our hands. 

A reading by Prof, R. L. Camnock at the Grand Opera House 
cloaed the Association. All the meetings of the varicus depart- 
ments were good, and in keeping with those reported. 

The officers for the coming year are: President—J. E. Klock. 
Vice-President—W. N. Rice. Treasurer—J. E Monroe. Secre- 
tary—Miss Ida M. Hadson. The expenses of the Association were 
$955.82. 


FLORIDA TEACHERS. 


The State Teachers’ Association met in the Park Opera House, 
Jacksonville, Jan. 5, and continued until the 8th. Over six hun- 
dred teachers were present at the opening, and before the close 
nearly one thousand reported themselves. The addresses of wel- 
come were delivered by Mayor Robinson and Rev. M. McGregor, 
and were responded to by the president, J. M. Stuart, and State 
Superintendent Russell. Florida teachers compare with any, and a 
more enthusiastic band of workers cannot easily be found. 


On Wednesday, President Stuart delivered the annual address, 
which was in the main a synopsis of the work and progress of the 
public schoola of the state. In 1882 there were less than 1,300 
public schools; in 1891 there were 3,333. In 1882 chere were 58,- 
000 pupils, and in 1892 we have 92,472. Mr. Stuart advocated a 
closer relation and harmony of the colleges and public schools, and 
the better qualification of the teachers for their work, professionally 
and otherwise, by the establishment of schools in each county for 
their training. 

Dr. W. F. Yocum of Bartow spoke of the ‘‘ Reflex Influence of 
Teaching.’? He spoke of the fact of our being recognizsd as 
teachers at sight; he explained that the association with children, 
the confinement, the want of pure air, etc., might lead us to have 
an ‘‘air’’ about us unlike other people. He impressed upon the 
teachers the importance of taking rambles and vacation tramps, 
botanical and geological excursions. 

** Music in Pablic Schools’’ was discussed by Mrs. Van Buskirk 
of Monticello. She advocated not only teaching children patriot- 
ism, but singing it intothem. After the reading of the paper, the 
whole assembly arose and sang ‘‘America.’’ 

Prof. C. C. Graham then, in a most enthusiastic and eloquent 
manner, discussed the ‘‘ Aim of the Public School.’’ Heheld that 
the training of the public school should be such as would make true 
men and women for the poeitions and vocations of life, and that the 
training received in these schools should be impressed upon the 
pupil as a part of himself ; in short, the work of the public 
school is character building. While we must depend in some 
measure upon the infiaences of the home, yet the school is the most 
potent factor, and sometimes the only power for character building. 
In reference to mental culture he said, ‘‘ Teachers must study the 
Bible and nature,—one written by the pen of inspiration, the other 
by the finger of God.’’ In his conclusion he said: We are trustees 
for humanity, and it is our duty to keep pure our sacred and free 
institations forever. Inculcate in your teaching a patriotism as 
broad as this nation; a love of humanity that is God-like in its in- 
ception, Christ-like in its manifestations, infinite in its result, and 
eternal in ita duration. 

Mrs. Veenfliet of Deland illustrated methods of primary work, 
exhibiting some of the “ tools to work with’’; she illustrated how 
easy it was for teachers to use their own genias and make these de- 
vices themeelves. 

English in Relation to Mental Discipline ’’ was ably discussed 
by Professor Seals of Lake City. [He traced the history of the lan- 
guage its cradle to the present, and noted the influence it had 
exerted, 

“ Henry’s Flints’’ was a paper read by Professor Patterson of 
Pensacola; he began by telling how he thought of the subject. In 
passing through the R. E. Lee Park of his city one bright day, he 
observed two boys near the great monument of Le, in the sand ; his 
firat thought was that they were on their knees before the dead 
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The address caused quite discuasion. 
Among those who took part was Miss Lelia Patridge. — 
Misa Brown of Oveida spoke of ‘‘ Morals in our Public ools. 
She impressed the fact that ** as ia the teacher eo is the —— ,) aD 
that education without a certain moral inflaence was py 
Professor Hoffman of Green Cove Springs spoke of — 
School Education.’’ The effort yon good one, and the speaker 
thused the subject with his own feelings. . 
Ingram of Jacksonville read a paper on “ Asse 
ciations,”’ —showed their necessity in order that we may ma . - 
selves felt, for “‘in union there is strength.”’ She insisted t nat i 
was not the object of the Association to take the field of the insti- 
tate or the teachers’ training school. She mentioned the many hia- 
drances against teaching becoming a profession,—annual examina- 
tions, low rate of salary, annual change of place, ete. 
The following officers were elected for the aext year: © 
President, Geo. P. Glenn, Jacksonville ; Vice President, Mes. , 
H. Ingram, Jacksonville; Secretary, Mrs. Thos. Smillie, Anthony ; 
Cor. Secretary, H. H. Palmer, Mannville; Executive Committee, 
to serve three years, J. P. Patterson, chairman. L. W. Buachlo!z, 
and Dr. W. F. Yocum; to serve two years, F, L. Kerne, W. 
Kaibloe and J. M. Streator; to serve one 
retary, C. D. Clip and Snaperintendent Sheats ; vis 
Board, to serve rn gen J. M. Streator. H. N. Felkel, Mrs. K. 
H. Ingram, J. M. Gnilliams, and W. F. Yocum; to serve two 
years, George Stuart, Mrs. L. B. Mathews, Dr. Jones, L 
Bachlolz, and George C. Looney; to serve one year, H. E. Carl- 
ton, Professor Whitfield, J. C. Compton, Miss C. Lieuellon, and 
Maj. Beeks. 


NEW MEXICO. 


The Territorial Educational Association of New Mexico was 
recently held at Santa Fé, and despite the snow blockades which 
kept many away, was a most enjoyable and profitable meet- 
ing. The sessions were presided over by Prof. E. Chase of the 
Ramona Indian School. The address of welcome was made by 
Gov. L. Bradford Prince, and responded to by Prof. Hiram Hadley 


of the Agricultural College at Las Cruces. A cantata, ‘* Santa 
Claus and Mother Goose,’’ was given by the Ramona school chil- 
dren, proving conclusively that Indians are not devoid of music. 

The following papers were read: ‘‘ What can ba Done to Im- 
prove the Professional Standing of Teachers of New Mexico ?”’ by 
Prof. H. Hadley of Las Cracea; ‘‘ The Daties of a County Super- 
intendent,’’ by G. W. Miles, superintendent Grant County; ‘* Ed- 
ucation : Themes and Systems in History,’”’ by Professor Campbell 
of Silver City; ‘‘ Aids to Study of English in Higher Grades,’’ by 
Professor Doty of Las Vegas; ‘‘ Primary Work,’’ by Miss Emma 
Cadwallader of Albuquerque. 
animated discussion, which spoke well for the earnestness and en- 
thusiasm of the educators of the territory. 

Representatives of the W. C. T. U. were given a place on the 
program, and presented the subject of ‘‘ Scientific Temperance In- 
struction,’ as is required in all territorial public schools supported 
by taxation. An afternoon was spent in viewing the sights of the 
quaint old city, which was most enjoyable to all. 

Officers elected for the coming year were: President—Prof. C. 
E. Hodgin of Albuquerque; Vice President—Professor Ramsey of 
Las Vegas; Secretary—Mise Lacy Baird of Albnquerque; Treas- 
urer—Prof. G. B. Smith of Albuquerque. 

The next meeting will be held at Las Vogas. 


MASSACHUSETTS HIGH SCHOOL MEETING. 


The High School Teachers’ Association of Western Massachu- 
setts was held at Westfield, Friday, Feb. 5. It was considered by 
nearly all present one of the most interesting meetings for many 
years. The program was made out with a definite object in view 
and not in a chance way. 

The entire forenoon was given to the subject of 

English, 
and the drift of sentiment as exhibited in the papers read, and the 


comment upon them all went to show the growing feeling that |H 


more and better work must be done in this department of learning. 


The first paper of the day was by Prin. Charles H. Howe of 
Adams on ‘‘ English in the High School.’’ There are two objects 


These papers called cut free and B 


in view,—a facility in the correct use of English and the caltiva. 
tion of a taste for the best poetry and prose. Pupils must hays 
gome thoughts of their own toexprese. There is no need of an 

formal exercises in composition if we insist on gocd English in every 
atudy. If there are formal exercises in compcsition writing, ag. 
sign a subject beforehand for the pupils to investigate and the com- 
position will be a pre sentation of what has been ascertained in the 
research. Some studies do not present as good a field as others for 


‘information. Algebra, for instance, does not present a fertile field 


r the use of language, yet conciseness of expression can here be 
tenet Geometry is a better field, but better still is geography, 
We generally agree that English is a most important study, but 
forget this in teachivg the other branches, and let our use of Eng- 
lish in these branches injare the subject. A pupil should find hig 
teacher a model in translating and the latter should always insist 
on the Eoglish idiom finally although he may at first insist on g 
literal translation. If we insisted more firmly that English have the 
proper consideration in our high schools, less criticisms would come 
back to us from our colleges. The paper was discussed by James 
Tufts of Monson, and State Agent Edson. Mr. Edson suggested 
that not alone a bare subject be given the pupil but also an outline 
or frame work be put on the board. : 

The next paper was by Miss Hill of the Springfield High School. 
Instead of trying to cover so much ground and study go many 
authors, it is better to select a few of each epoch in literature. A 
good way to accustom pupils to the use of language is to have them 


E. | study certain subjects and then paraphrase the same in their own 


words. The time is so short under the best arrangement possible, 
that we must always have our work so well prepared and planned 
that we can make the best use of our time. 

Miss Hubbard of Hatfield spoke briefly of the relation of liter- 


W. | ature, architecture, and history. 


Principal Jacobus of Springfield spoke of the good to be derived 
from the study of the derivation of words, The study of etymology 
is said to be ‘‘ chasing words back into their own parisb.’”’ 

Next on the program was a very interesting paper by B. S. Hurl- 
but of Harvard College. He said he would discuss his theme from 
the standard of Harvard College,—what it asks, what it expects, 
and what it ought to have. For nearly thirty years there has been 
a growing sentiment at Harvard in favor of English. In 1865 
Harvard for the firet time had special requirements in English lit- 
erature for admission to the institution. In 1872 it insisted on cor- 
rect spelling, punctuation, etc. In 1873 it first required candidates 
to write on a given theme. In 1891 the Harvard catalogue says 
that all papers, no matter in what study, shall be judged somewhat 
by the English in which the thoughts of the candidate are clothed. 
Candidates are not now allowed to take examinations in English 
literature at the preliminary examination; only at the final exam- 
ination. That there is something fundamentally wrong in the 
teaching of English in our high schools is shown by the fact that 


AMONG the positions filled during January by the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association, of Chicago, with names of the successful 
candidates, are the following: 


Indianapolis, Indiana High School, sciences $1000; A. C. 


urrell. 
Mt. Morris College, Latin and Greek ; Prof. S. W. Scott. 
Hickman College, Kentucky, lady assistant; Carrie E. Reame. 
. _ Cloud, Nebraska, High School, principal; Miss Mollie 
aker. 
Grundy Center, Iowa, grammar grade; M. Faller. 
St. Charles, Minn., grammar grade; Susie A. Wanick. 
North Maskegon, Mich., intermediate grade; Mary Davis. 
Marshalltown, Iowa, grammar grade; Emma Magruder. 
Marinette, Wisconsin, primary; Emma Ackerman. 
St. Joseph, Mich, assistant ; High School. 
Charlevoix, Mich., primary; Etta L Francia. 
Litchfield, Mich., grammar grade; Kate L. Hill. 
Jasper, Florida, Music College; Prof. E Saeger. 
Cassapolis, Mich., assistant in High School; Effis Vining. 
Mendon, Michigan, intermediate grade; Mollie Pollock. 
Moline, Illinois, manual training and ward principal; 0. C. 
Wicks. $1,000. 


Minn., High School, manual training; F. A. Choteavx. 
Sioux City, lowa, High School, principal; C. A. Miller. $1,500. 
Blaffton, Indiana, Grammar grade; I. N. Danham. 

Indiana, High School, principal; Louise Robbins. 


Traer, Lowa, primary; Susie Toan. 
wn Kaneas, High School, assistant; Miss G. Humphreys. 


Willard, Kentucky, principalship, Normal School. Frank G. 


ou 8, 
Oconto, Wisconsin, grammar grade; Prof. A. R. Clymer. 


oon Michigan, principal High School; Miss Mattie Wiley 


Ladies: 


(11) Vocalist for church choir—Congregational Church in the Nort 
(13) Lady for Intermediate work in Colorado: $75 per month, 

(21) High School Assistant, Dakota; $75 or above. 

(23) Erumaty teacher for Dakota; $650, 

(27) Artin Western College. 

(28) Latin and Mathematics, Southern College, 

(29) Grammar grade, Minnesota; $55. 

(30) Instructor in Music, Missouri, man or lady. 

(31) Drawing and Music, Publie School, Michigan. 

(82) Ladies College for sale at $1000; cost, $3000. 

(33) Elocution, State Normal; $1000 

(34) Music and Latin, College in Kentucky. 

(35) Grammar grade, Illinois; $55. 

(36) Model teacher, State Normal; $900. 

High School, California; $1000. 

F ligh School Assistant, German and Geometry i ; 
(39) Kloeution, College; man or lady. 


In writing us send full set of testimonials, 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 70 Dearborn St. Chicago. 


WANTED. 


We have the following calls from authorities for teachers: 
(7) High School Assist.! or Illinois; $75 per month. Botany, Physiology, and Rhetoric. 
h. 


and we may be able t , 
places, or for new places coming in, at once without the delay of sorinpenionte” salah gg sellndiaaiaad 


en: 


The Kindergarten Magazine sives to primey 


teachers practi- 
cal helps: ** Typical Primary Lessons,” Sarah A. 


We have calls for teachers from authoriti - i ; ‘orm,” 
on ties as fol-| Griswold, Cook Co. Normal ; “Color and For 


Josephine C. Locke ; ‘‘ Science Lessons,” Edw. 


(1) German in High School, native preferred ; $1000. |G. Howe ; and other articles by the best writers, 
1000. 


(5) Teacher of Guitar, Zither, ete. ; $600 — $ 

(12) Man for Commercial Dept.; $700. Another 
$450. Both in High Schools. 

(13) Literature for Baptist College; $1800. 

(15) Principalship of Academy in 8. U.; $90. 

(16) High School Assistant, Elocution; $1000. 

(17) Mathematics, in College; $1000. 


(18) President, small College, 


‘ ‘ommercial Dept. Military Academy; $600. 
(21) Latin and Greek in Academy in Pena; $700. 


The numbers that have been 
positions which have been jllled by 


recommend teachers soon, 
Address 


The above are not hearsay vacancies such as ing it. : 
Jurnished by many agencies; but they come to us pasteine ; no injurious effects whatsoever. 


direct from authorities and we have been asked to 


adapting kindergarten methods to primary work. 
One year, $1.50; 3 months trial, 30 cts. KINDER- 
GARTEN Pus. Co,, 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


7 FIFTY CENTS too much to pay for 


Analgesia‘? The quantity you get 
for the money cures twelve headaches. 
Who wouldn’t pay 4 and 1-6th cents 
to get rid ef aterrible, agonizing, blinding 
headache. Try it, Teachers ;--that nervous 
pain succumbs to Analgesia, without 
sense of pain; and there isno danger in tak- 
o Antipyrine, no Antifibrine, 2° 


dropped are of 
us or otherwise. 


ead : 


GENTLEMEN: received the Analgesia you 
sent me by messenger, As luck would have it, 
had a severe headache the next day, and - 
immediate friends can testify to the severity ° 


Attention, Teachers! 


Do you wish permanent employment in a desirable 


of their magnificent school building, equipments, 
grounds, etc. An unprecedented offer. Cause for 
selling, owners. desire to change profession. 
STOVALL & CROW, Principals, 
Bt WILLIS, TEXAS. 


HEN WRITING TO ADVERTI 
WwW please mention this Journalee 


These lessons are adapted to the nee 
work in science which has become a requ 
in school, fifteen minu 

aking of all necessary apparatus, and preparatirn and selecti: 

Lists of apparatus furnished, selected for the needs of ior oes ~ 4 


Normal lessons. 25 cents single number. 
cent. on sums under $25; 5 hd cent. over that amount. 


ERICK A. CARPENTER, Quincy, It. (Director of Physical Science.). 


A NORMAL COURSE AT HOME. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE THR 
locality, address undersigned respecting the sale| Lessons in Elementary Astronomy, Biology, 


Geology, Physics, Ch 
given by weekly correspondence. 
ds of Primary and Grammar teachers for 


tes daily, and gives full and p! 


Great reduction for course 
FRE 


OUCH CORRESPONDENCE. 
and Physiology, 


the regular daily 
sons furnish work 
ain directions for the 

ecimens needed. 


irement in so many places. Each normal les 


such attacks in my case. I took one dosé of 
Analgesia, and in twenty minutes I had not @ 
trace of pain. I shall take pleasure in recor 
mending it to my friends, and I shall not " 
without it, I can assure you. ; 
FRED. A, CARPENTER, Quincy, /!’: 


Analgesia cures my'headaches, that alwats 
have seemed incurable, and F have had to !'« 
around till they were over, a whole day,— some: 
times two. Your medicine cures on the sp0'- 

Miss M. B, F., Teacher, Chicage- 


aving speci 
money at their disposal. Specifications submitted for the fitting up of Physical or Chemien aban, ‘cs 


‘ rnal of Edu- 
of 20 weeks. Specifications 10 per Subscribers eg -_ have their 
subscription advanced six months by sending us 00° 
new yearly subscription to the Journal. 
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fifteen per cent. are conditioned in this subject at 
Harvard. Many of the papers show that pupils try 
to imitate newspaper phrases that they have met, 
and use language 

their own. 

Mr. Harlburt’s paper was an able document, 
and was listened to with marked attention through- 
out. 

The afternoon exercises were opened by the re- 
port of committees. Prin, W. D. Judd of Holyoke 
High School was chosen president for the coming 
year. Prin. C. B. Root of Northampton High 
School gave the firet response to the question 
What are you doing with rhetoricals ? 

Self possession is early sought after, also flexi- 
bility of voice, and intelligent use of inflection. 
Those pupils who have excellent powers in these 
lines are the only ones to take part in public ex- 
ercises. Rhetorical exercises are not allowed to be 
too long, as it wearies the pupils who are in their 
seats, and they at once begin to feel that they will 
do the same thing as others when their turn comes, 
and so are at once discouraged. 

The discussion was then taken up by Miss 
Averill of Springfield, and Principal Greenough of 
Westfield. 

Then came a paper on a ‘‘Basiness Course in the 
High School,’’ by Mr. Wm. H, Covert of the 
Westfield High School. The great number of 
business colleges all over!the country plainly prove 
that a business education is sought by a large num- 
ber of our peuple. There are 1200 such colleges in 
the country, with a membership of from 50 to 
1500. It may be questioned by some whether the 
state has a right to fit persons for any particular 
business or trade, but the government belongs to 
the people, and they have a right to say what they 
will have taught. These schools should be a two 
or three years’ business course in our high schools. 
We should first have good grammar and epelling; 
also good penmanship, as this is the vehicle which 
carries a man into a position. We should have 
arithmetic, covering such subjects as are closely 
related to business. Rapid figuring should be in- 
sisted on. Then should come stenography the 
second year, acquiring a speed of 100 words a 
minute; the next year 140 words a minute. 
They should be taught system in everything. 
Bookkeeping is nothing more than a methodical 
arrangement of facts. 

The next paper was on “‘ The Cultivation of the 
Scientific Spirit,’’ by Prof. W. T. Mather of 
the Williston Seminary. He discussed briefly 
whether the scientific spirit was peculiar to some 
individuals or whether it could be imparted by en- 
vironment. He showed by reference to the lives 
of eminent scientists that this spirit is largely the 
result of circumstances, Our high schools are not 
well fitted to develop this spirit. The unnatural 
and careless arrangement of the studies is worse 
than useless. 

The last paper of the day was by Miss Jordan 
of Smith College, on ‘‘ What the Teacher Owes to 
Himeelf.’? It was a very able paper, carefully 
prepared, and delivered with dignity and feeling. 


STatE oF City or ToLEpo, O. 
Lucas COUNTY. 4 
FRANK J, CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. CokngY & Co., 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County and 
State aforesaid, and that said firm will pay the 
sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of CATARRH that cannot be cured 
by the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my pres- 
ence, this 6th day of December, A.D., 1886. 


A. W. GLEASON 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 
directly on the blood and mucus surfaces of the sys- 
tem. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO.,, Toledo, 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


THe CoLUMBIAN EXPosITION. — 
Send 50 cents to Bond & Co. , 576 Rokery, Chicago, 
and you will receive, post paid, a four hundred 
page advance Guide to the Exposition, with ele- 
gant Engravings of the Grounds and Buildings, 
Portraits of its leading spirits, and a Map of the 
City of Chicago; all of the Rules governing the 
Exposition and Exhibitors, and all information 
which can be given out in advance of its opening. 
Also, other Engravings and printed information 
will be sent you as published. It will be a very 
valuable Book and every person should secure a 
copy. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh Is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. - 
Sc Hazeltine, W 


arren, Pa. 


FOR SALE, 
A well established, well equipped college for both 
sexes. pleasantly and healthfully located in one of 
our youuger Southern States. The building is spa- 
cious and well adapted to Its purpose, and suitably 
furnished with boarding outfit. The Campus consists 
of 81x acres for the use of the college. All ‘his prop 
erty, costing $10,000 will be sold for one half its cost. 
Terms easy, Apply at orce to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. SELECT PARTIES 
Organized 1882. For“ Itinerary” address 
HOWARD 8, PAINE, A.M.,MD, Albany, N.Y. 


that is plainly borrowed and not} 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 


Owing to the fact that many of the pupils of the 
Bath public schools leave school after passing the 
highest grammar grade, the board proposes that 
another year be added to the grammar school 
course, making it five years, the added year to be 
spent in studying practical book keeping and busi- 
ness methods. 

A lady teacher in the Augusta High Schoo! re- 
quested two of her classes, Jast week, not to study 
on Sunday, and consulted Principal Parsons about 
it, who had the whole school vote upon the ques- 
tion, The first vote taken was to learn how many 
studied on Sunday and how many did not. Fifty 
voted ‘‘ yes’’ and forty-one “no.” The next 
vole was to learn if the scholar thought it was 
right or wrong. There was a majority of ten in 
favor of studying on the Sabbath. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Miss Camille Benson has been elected to fill the 


vacancy in the Manchester High School, caused by | bas 


the death of Miss Lucretia E. Manahan. 

On Feb. 10, 11, and 12 the Rockingham County 
Institute was held at Derry Village. The follow- 
ing is the program : 

Wednesday.-—Class exercise, ‘‘ Elementary Arith- 
metic,’”’ by Miss L. b. Poor. ‘* Masic,’’? by Mr. 
H. E. Holt of Boston. ‘‘ Temperance Teaching,’’ 
by Mra. N. H. Knox of Manchester, ‘‘ Arithme- 
tic,’’? by Prof. T. W. D. Worthen of Dartmouth 
College. ‘* Algebra,’’ by Professor Worthen. 
Evening lec‘ure, “‘From the Top of Gray's Peak,’’ 
by W. A. Mowry, superintendent of schools, Salem, 

aaa. 

Thursday.—‘' Geography,’”’? by C. E. Meleney, 
superintendent of schools, Somerville, Mass. 
** Reading,’’ by Mr. Meleney. ‘' Matual Relation 
Between the Pablic School and Academy,’’ by 
Prof. Geo. W. Bingham. ‘‘ Writing,’’ by I. 
Freeman Hall, superintendent of schools, Natick, 
Mass. Discipline,’? by Mr. Hall. ‘‘ Teats and 
Promotions,’’ by Fred. A. Gowing, superintendent 
of schools, Nashua. Evening lecture, ‘* Moral 
Element in Teaching,’’ by Rev. W. G. Sperry of 
Manchester. 

Friday.—Class exercise in singing,’”’ by Miss 
Alice C. Lennerd. ‘School Management,’’ by 
G. I. Aldrich, superintendent of schools, Newton, 
Mass. ‘‘ Language,’’ by Mr. Aldrich. ‘‘ His- 
tory,’’ by Miss Mabel Hill of Concord. ‘‘ Natural 
Science for all Grades.’’ ‘‘ Methods in Natural 
Science, by L. S. Hastings of Nashua. Evening 
lecture, by Superintendent Patterson. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The election of superintendent and supervisors 
of Boston public schools will be held in June, 
1892, and bienially thereafter during that month. 
The present officers are to hold office till Aug. 31, 
1892, 

Mr. Edwin P. Seaver, superintendent of schools, 
Boston, has received authority to invite the Na- 


hold its annual convention in Boston in 1893: 

At a meeting of the Somerville School Committee 
Miss Kingsbury and Miss Brown were elected 
teachers of the high school, 

Superintendent Goodhue of the Conway district 
held a teachers’ meeting at Williamsburg, on Fri- 
day the 5th. He was assisted by Mr. Pritchard of 
the Williamsburg High School Association, H. 
Snyder Foster of the Congregational Church, 
Superintendent Stone of the Kasthampton district, 
and Agent Fletcher of Northampton. Practical 
psychology, general school work, character in 
teaching, arithmetic, and spelling were the subjects 
of lessons. The question box brought out many 


tional Association of School Superintendents to bas 


valuable points. The teachers of this district are 
intelligent and earnest. Superintendent Goodhue 
is doing a great work. In the evening Agent 
Fletcher lectured on the public schoolr. 

Prof. George H. Palmer of Harvard University 
lectured recently at the Westfield (Mase.) Normal 
School on “‘ Self-training in the Use of English.’’ 
He spoke of the difficulty of expressing oneself 
either by speech or writing, and advised the culti- 
vating of literary power through training in specch. 
Precision and greater range of vocabulary should 
be striven for, so that in talking the mind may be 
kept on its object,| and words become the ready 
servants of speech. 

James Jenkins for several years Principal of 
Dix Street Grammar School of Worcester, has 
been chosen Principal of the new English High 
School of that city. 

A resident of New York City and a resident of 
of Marlboro, Mass., have agreed to contribute $15,- 
000 for a new public library building for the town 
of Marlboro, provided the building erected shall 
coat $50,000. 

An exhibit of work in manual training, which 
been proposed for the Northampton schools, 
was held Friday and Saturday, Jan. 29 and 30, 
The exhibit was in three parts: The projected 
course for all the grades; the work of the teach- 
ers’ class; some of the work done in the Florence 
schools since Sept. 1. Mr. Hinckley, the superin- 
tendent, and some of the teachers, explained the 
work and answered questions from the large num- 
ber of visitors. 

The Adams Teachers’ Aesociation for the pro- 
motion of educational interests in the town has 
been doing good work for some time past. The 
princ'pal features of this work are teachers’ meet- 
ings, at intervals of three weeks, full of helpful 
suggestions; a teachers’ library, growing by yearly 
additions; the teachers’ column, published fort- 
nightly in the Adams Express ; and a number of 
free leetures for the interest of the public. The 
lectures are supported by the membership fees of 
the association. 

A letter appeared lately in the Daily of Ames- 
bury, pleading for the improvement of its public 
school system, The writer urged strongly for the 
engagement of an able superintendent, well-paid 
teachers, and special instructors of music and 
drawing. 

Wallace C. Bryant has been elected principal of 
the Evening Drawing School of Boston. 


CONNECTICUT, 


The Connecticut State Teachers’ Association 
will meet in Meriden, Oct. 21. This association 
brings together one thousand teachers. 

Miss Effiie Tillinghast is a successful teacher in 
Putnam. 

Rockville is building a new $35,000 high school 
which will accomodate 200 pupils. 

Miss E. E. Carlisle, principal of the normal de- 
partment of the Norwich Free Academy, recently 
addressed the pupils of the Willimantic Normal 
School upon the subject of geography. 

Miss Emma A. Sanford is teaching in Torring- 


The ninth district, Manchester, has introduced 
mechanical drawing, with Professor Kouno of the 
New Britain Normal School as instructor. 

Mr. H. E. Bourne of the Norwich Free Acad- 
emy faculty, is winning considerable notice as a 
student of and lecturer upon sociology. In a 
recent number of the Congregationalist a lengthy 
editorial over his initials treats exhaustively of 
‘© What is being Done for Boston’s Other Half.’’ 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR WAKEFULNESS 


Hysteria, and other diseases of the nervous system. 


‘It ought to be placed as a reference book in every school 


in the United States.” 
—W 


Plenty of 


Material 


A Complete Guide for 
Full Directions 
Compiled by CHARLES R. SKINNER, A.M 


spondence solicited. Send for circular anc 
WEED, 


M, T, HARRIS, U. S, Commis’r of Educgtion, 


FOR 


Arbor Day 
Programs. 


Arbor Day Exercises. 


500 Choice Selections relating to Trees and Forests, 
60 Pages Arbor Day Songs — 25 Pages Specimen Programs. 


for the Planting and Care of Trees. 


Deputy Supt of Public lustruction, State of New York. 
470 Pages. Handsomely illustrated and bound. Price, $2.50 per copy. Corre- 


1 speeimen pages. Address, 
PARSONS & CO., Albany, N. Y. 


Did you ever see a sickly 
baby with dimples ? ora heal- 
thy one without them? 

A thin baby is always deli- 
cate. Nobody worries about 
a plump one, 

If you can get your baby 
plump, he is almost sure to 
be well. If you can get him 
well, he is almost sure to be 
plump. 

The way to do both—there 
is but one way—is by CARE- 
FUL LIVING. Sometimes this 
depends on Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil. 

We will send you a book 
on it; free. 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
3 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Feb. 24-26: Vermont Institute, Rutland. 

Feb. 20: Paget Sound Schoolmasters’ Club, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

March 2-4: Vermont Institute, Bennington. 

March 18-19: Central Illinois Assoc., Decatur. 

March 81—April 2. Southeastern Wisconsin As-, 
sociation, Whitewater. 

April 1-2: Northwestern Wisconsin Association 
Chippewa. 

April 29-30: Northern Illinois Assoc.; Ottawa. 

June 28-30: Kentucky State Assoc.; Paducah. 

July 5-7: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Beaver Falls- 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruction ; 
Narragansett Pier, R. 1. 

July 12-15, 1892; National Educational Associ- 
ation; Saratoga. 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTES. 


ONE new subscription to the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION receives one of the best $2.50 Foun- 
tain Pens in the market. See advertisement. 

A Good Fountain Pen isa luxury. Most luxu- 
ries cost money, but we are offering one of the 
best $2.50 Fountain Pens in the market to our sub- 
scribers FREE. 


How is that, do you ask? Easy enough, just send 
us one new yearly subscription to the JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION, $2.50 and 15 cts. additional, and 
the pen will reach you in a few days by registered 
mail, 

The Pen is of the best 14 carat gold, and the 
holders are very handsome. The flow of ink is 
perfect. We have these pens in our office; have 
tested them, and know what we are talking about. 

If you can’t get a new fall year subscription 
readily, persuade three of your friends to give the 
JOURNAL a trial trip of five months at $1.00 
each. Such an order will secure one of the pens 
FREE, 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boestox ONIVEBSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof, 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


NORMAL SOMOOLS. 


For both sexes. AT 
, address 
WATE NOBMAL SCMROOL 
S** PLYMUULH, N. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 
For Information and Catalogues address 
©. C. ROUNDS, Principal. 


EDWARDS” 


GRADED EXERCISES IN LANGUAGE. 


Complete Supplementary Course for all Grammar Grades, 


upper Grammar Grades. 


A. M. EDWARDS & CO., Publishers, 


Series 1 and 2 for Lower Grammar Grades, Series 3 and 4 for middle Grammar Grades, Series 5 and 6 f.r 


Sample copy sent free. Entire Series sent, postpaid, on receipt of 490 cents. 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW Yearly Subscription to the 
ONE Juurnal of Education will secure 
one year’s subscription to tue 


GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE (monthly, $2.00 a 
year) free, 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
ONE to the Journal of Kducation will 
secure a year’s subserip‘iou to the 
** Quarterly Begister of Current Distory ” 


| (munthly, $1,00 a year) free, 


BMAL S0HOUL, 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


NOBMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
S For both ecxes. For catalogues, address the 
ortnefpal _A. G. Boypen, 
QTATE ! ORMAL SUHOOL,; Mass. 

vor For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D, B. Ph.D. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Maas. 

S For both sexes. 


gues aress 
Por Oatalo Principal. 


90 fora 2centstamy Hons @ Gane & 


| 
| 
q 
a 
| | 
iH 
STATE NORMAL ART SOMOOL, ostabiishod | 
for the advancement of art education and tratn- 
of teachers in all brarches of industrial drawing, 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
CATARRH | 
| 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Title Author. Publisher. Prict-| be examined Fa succeeding year. James M. Lee 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston $1 25) ig superintendent. 
X‘Text Book of Form — "i 2 Augsburg Fdueational Pub. Co, Boston 100 Prof, H. MeDermaid, editor of the Christian 
That Stick ; ‘ Yonge Macmillan & Co, New York 1 Standard of Cincinnati, O, has been elected presi- 
History of DavidGrieve Ward 400/dent of Bethay College; and H. L. Willet of 
The Platform. I's Kise and Progress (2 vols.) + Teanes E. P. Dutton & Co, New York 125! Dayton, Ohio, to the chair of New Testament 
Ruskin Obas. E. Merril’ & Co. N Literature. Both are said to be strong men, and 
The Land and the Book (3 vols.) . . . Thomson Harper & Bros, New York » 00 | the faculty so long incomplete ia now filled. 
: Tames. "Henry Holt & Co, New York The last meeting of the Ohio Valley Round 
A Road Waite-White Ginn & Co, Boston 1 25/Table had a very slim attendance, only six mem- 
Preseut and Coleman “A.D: is, Phila. 1 75| bers being present. Methods of government were 
The Chinese; Their Present and Future F. A. Dav » Phila. 
Object Sermons | in Outline Tyndall Fleming H. Revell & Co, NY 1 As yet West 
Inglis appoint committees for the p an ex- 
Not alt vain D. 1 75 hibit at the World’s Fair, and if more activity is 
Fox Bourne P. Putpam’s Sons, N Y 1 25} not shown may not show up as well as her schools 
Delsartean Physical Culture ‘ ° e Favre Fowler & Wells Co, New York merit. ; 
Rose and Lavender 5 . . . Roberts Bros, Boston 5)| There seems to be some doubts as to the legality 
ue Book i 00 | of the action of the Wheeling Board of Education 
yy) i James Pott & Co, New York — 1 50| in establishing a high school until submitted to a 
cece vots of the people. Able legal opinions differ on 
the question. 
MISCELLANEOUS. EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE.| Outside of a few local district institutes no eda- 


— Two thing a woman always jamps at,—a con- 
clusion and a mouse.— Life. 


— The Grip is the only thing that can make 
some tough people feel meaner than they are.— 
Galveston News. 


IMPORTANT — When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Aire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 

Modern Conveniences. 
staurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages. aud elevated railroads to all depots. You 
oan live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first class hotel in the city. 


— The man who will invent an ink that will 
write black and stay black on paper, and yet 
won’t soil the hands or clothes, has two or three 
fortunes just waiting for him to spend.—Somerville 
Journal, 

I HAVE been a avfferer from catarrh for years. 
Having tried a number of remedies advertised as 
gure cures ’’ without reeeiving any relief, I had 
resolved never to take any other patent medicines, 
when a friend advised me to try Ely’s Cream 
Balm. I did eo with great reluctance, but can now 
testify that after using it for six weeks I believe 
myself cured. It is a most agreeable remedy,— 
an invaluable Balm. — Joseph Stewart, 624 Grand 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 


—Don’t imagine that you can live beyond your 
means any safer than yon did in ’91, — Boston 
Journal, 

—If boys, like colts, were early broken to work, 
there would be less kicking later in life. —EHx. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘‘SooTHING SYRUP ”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug 
gist in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 

Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


The man who thinks life is a joke sometimes 
wonders where the laugh comes in.— Detroit Press. 


CATAKRRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease Catarrh and vatuly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped enve. 
lope to Prof. J. A. LAWRENOR, 83 Warren Street, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


— The best article we have seen on American 
tin plate was custard pie.— Danville Breeze. 

Tux work done by an entry clerk in a first-class 
business house in the busy season is enormous, but 
then he has an Esterbrook pen to aid him. 


J aro getting plenty, and it is fash- 


HEALTHY and STRONG, 


BE SURE TO BUY 


000 SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 
THOUSANDS NOW IN USE, 
‘\ Best for Health, Eco. 
‘\\ nomy and Beauty. 
BUTTONS at front in- 
stead of Clasps, 
4Clamp Buckle at hip 
4 for Hose Supporters, 
Tape - fastened But- 
tons—won't pull off 
Cord - Edge Button 
Holes-won’t wear out. 


Mailed FREE on re- 
ceipt of price, by 


FERRIS BROS., 
341 New York 
For Gale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 


OHIO. 


The Scientists of Ohio have organized a State 
Academy of Science, with the following officers: 
President, Professor Claypool of Akron; 1st Vice- 
President, A. A. Wright, Oberlin; 2d Vice-Pres- 
ident, Miss E. E. Smith, Painesville; Secretary, 
W. R. Lazenby, Colambus; 7reasurer, A. D. Selby, 
Columbus; Executive Committee, E. T, Nelson, 
Delaware. and A. D. Cole, Granville. 

The officers of the Franklin County Teachers’ 
Institute for the following year are: George B. 
Wileon, President ; Vice-presidents, Miss Margaret 
Satherland, G. G. Davis, and Elijah Dougherty. 
Mies Lila Starr is re-elected secretary, with the 
following executive committee: Oliver A. Wright, 
S. H. Layton, L. T. Fisher. 

A meeting was held at Columbus, January 21, 
to consider the matter of university extension. 
Among those in attendance were Presidents Scott 
of Ohio State University, Stubbs of Baldwin Uni- 
versity, Tollers of Hiram College, Sanders of 
Otterbein University, Marsh of Mt. Union College, 
Purington of Denison University ; Professors Mer- 
rill of Miami University, and U. B. Raskin of the 
Ohio Wesleyan College, and letters were received 
from others favoring the movement. A plan wes 
adopted which resulted in the forming of an orga- 
nization under the name of the Ohio Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching. 


NEW YORK, 


The building of four cottages for the use of the 
profesors of Vaesar College will help in bringing a 
more simple, home-like atmosphere to the college. 
Jean C. Bracy has been appointed as associate pro 
fessor of Modern Languages and John Leverett 
Moore, associate professor of Greek and Latin. 
Edward Bouman of New York city is master of 
music io place of the late Dr. Ritter. 

The sessions of the teachers’ institute at Horse- 
heads, Jan. 28, were largely devoted to the subject 
of composition writing. A spirited debate arose 
over the question of order in treating a subject. 
Professor Stout insisted that this order was inva- 
riable: First, position and form; second, size; 
third, color, A great error of teachers was 
thought to be overcriticism of pupils. 

Under the direction of Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, 
the free lectures given by the Board of Education 
have attracted thousands of people. The rooms 
in grammar school Nos. 3, 15, 18, 23, 33, 51, 82, 
and 83, and in the Hebrew [nstitute, E. Broadway 
and Jefferson St , are filled. Among the subjects 
discussed are ‘‘ Home Life in Sweden,”’? “ From 
Sumter to Gettysbarg,” “The Story of the 
Rocks,’’ “ The Emergencies of Daily Life,” and 
‘*Tilominating Gas.’’ The lectures, which are 
illustrated, are of a kind which can be understood 
by the common people. Many laboring men at- 
tend with their families. 

New York City has appropriated $5,000 for 
physical training in the public schools. 


WISCONSIN, 


The Southeastern Wisconsin Teachers’ Associ- 
ation meets at Whitewater, March 31, and April 
1 and 2, and the Northwestern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association at Chippewa Falls, April 1 and 2 

Kankanna cslebra‘ed the new year by dedicating 
its new building. 

Lake Mills dedicated a new high school building 

on January 22. 
; Whitewater will erect a new high school build- 
ing in the near future. Under the management 
of Principal C. H. Sylvester, the echool has ont- 
grown its present quarters. 

Beloit College dedicated its new chapel on the 
evening of the 25th. It is a bandsome building, 
costing $30.000. More than half of this sum was 
donated by Mrs. Amelia Herrick Doyon of 
Madison, 

Prof. G. E. Calver of Madison, late of Dakota, 
has been engaged as instructor in geology in Beloit 
Co lege. 

State Sopt. B. E. Wells held a convention fcr 
e.unty superintendents at Wausau, on the 26:h 
and 27:h ult, 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


Hantington schools have just closed the first 
balf-year, with an attendance over 1700 pupils, 
and thirty-five teachers. They are occupying a 
new eight-room building, which has all modern 
conveniences and improvements, — Bennett & Peck 
heaters and dry closete, solid slate black boards, 
water on both floors, play rooms in basement, ete. 
eachers are not re-examined each year, but are 


examined on two or more additional studies each 


year, and these grades credited upon certificates 


lready held. Teachers meetings are held 
nae grade meetings from time to time. The 
superintendent instructs teachers apon studies to 


cational meetings are being held in the state. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

Prof. W. H Greene, M.D., who for nearly 
twelve years has occupied the chair of chemistry 
at the Central High School, Philadelphia, has re- 
signed that position to enter into business with his 
father, Stephen Greene. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— A most unique magazine is the February issue 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal, entirely made up 
aa it is of prose, verse, and fiction, by daughters of 
famous parentage. The issue is a powerful argu- 
ment in behalf of hereditary genius. Hawthorne’s 
daughter, Mrs. Lathrop, has an excellent story; 


Mildred Howells, the novelist’s daughter, writes 
a@ very sweet poem; the daughters of Charles 
Dickens, Thackeray, and Horace Greeley, all write 
of their famous fathers; President Harrison’s 
daughter, Mrs. McKee, surprises by writing a very 
strong article on ‘‘ The Training of Children”? ; 
Gladstone’s daughter tells ‘‘ How a Woman’s Col- 
lege Began,’’ of which she is Vice-Principal ; Gen- 
eral Sherman’s daughter tells a clever war story ; 
Julia Ward Howe presents three literary daugh- 
ters; ex-Senator Ingalls’ clever daughter, Ethel, 
sketches Mra. Leland Stanford; Jefferson Davis's 
favorite daughter, ‘‘ Winnie,’’ portrays ‘‘ The 
American Girl Who Stadies Abroad,’”’ from her 
own experience; and these are followed up by 
the daughters of Sir Morell Mackenzie, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Alexander’’ and Richard Henry Dana; Miss 
Bradley writes of the ‘' Queens of Westminster 
Abbey,’’ of which her father is Dean. And asa 
fitting complement to the forepart of the issue 
JaliasWard Howe, Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, 
Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, 
and other famous mothers tell ‘‘ How to Train a 
Danghter.’’ Philadelphia: Curtis Publishing Co. 
Terms, $1.00 a year. 


— The February Eclectic opens with an interes!- 
ing article on the Anti-Christian Riots in China. 
A paper which will be read with attention, deals 
with the “Effects of Evolution on Religion and 
Morals’’ in an able fashion. A strong anonymous 
writer deals with the ‘‘ New Science of Preventive 
Medicine,’ and Mr. Charles Lowe, an authority 
on German affairs, discusses ‘‘ The German News- 
paper Prees.’’ M. Hugues le Roux writes about 
some ‘‘ Phases of Crime in Paris,’’ in a suggestive 
style. Professor Hal.’s article, entitled ‘*Milton’s 
Macbeth,’’ treats of a literary side of the great 
epic poet. Oae of the most original contributions 
is that by Francis Adama, a story with a moral, 
ander the name of ‘‘A New Capitalist,’ which 
touches the great labor problem. Sir Robert Ball, 
the great astronomer, talks about ‘‘The New 
Astronomy,’’ revealing the present trend of scien- 
tific method in the study of the stars. ‘‘ Man, 
Kast and West,’ by Rev. Mr. Barret, is a com- 
parison of the civilization of opposed hemispheres, 
and “A Chapter on the History of Oracles,’ is 
full of interesting lore. There are many minor 
articles of interest, and a striking poem by George 
Meredith, the great English novetist. Terms, $5 
a year; single numbers, 45 cents. New York: 
144 Eighth Street. E. R. Pelton. 


—The Overland for February is very attractive 
in ite newcover. Its contents are finely illustrated, 
especially the account by Prof. Geo. Davidson of 


to lift up w tired, 
overtaxed women — 
that’s what you'll 
find in Dr. Pierce's 
Favorite Prescrip. 
tion. It you 

elp that 


A. hand 


vine; 
perfec 
motes 


vegetable, non-alcoholic, and 


aches and pains, melancholy and nery ous. 
hing sleep, and restores 
stren 


gth. 

What's the use of “trying this” and “ try. 
ing that,” when here is a remédy that’s gic’p. 
anteed? In all the irregulari- 
ties, and weaknesses peculiar to the sex, po. 
‘riodical pains, internal inflammation and 
ulceration, weak back, leucorrhea and every 
kindred ailment, if the ‘‘ Favorite Prescrip. 
tion” fails to benefit or cure, you hava your 
money 


a summit barely big enough to hold it, reached ty 
crawling acroes a knife-edge of rock, a few inches 
wide, with a thousand foot precipice on either side, 
Professor Davidson’s descriptions and illustrations, 
from photographs taken by the survey, show how 
the achievement of carrying lumber, the great 
theodolite and other valuable instruments, camp 
equipments, ete., thither, and getting the needed 
observation was carried through. ‘* Camping with 
Foxhounds in Southern California,’’ and “ An 
American Tin Mine,’’ are also finely illustrated 
and very readable articles.’? The magszine basa 
stirring story of ‘‘A Night Ride in Apache Land’ ; 
another story is a pretty Hawaiian legend, “ Tie 
Stone Maiden’’; and other stories, poems, ani 
sketches, make up a most interesting number. 


— A fine portrait of Herbert Spencer forms a 
frontispiece to the February Arena. Accompany- 
ing that picture is a biographical sketch of Mr, 


Spencer’s life and work by William H. Hudson, 
for many years the private secretary of the great 
philosopher. It contains three political papers 
of general interest. Ex-Governor Sheldon writes 
oa the Railroad Problem. Robert S. Taylor, on 
the Electoral Ceilege, in a paper entitled 
ger Ahead,’’ gives one of the most concise presen- 
tations of the Sub-Treasury Plan as advocated by 
the Farmers’ Alliance which has yet, appeared. 
Other articles are; ‘* The Solidarity of the Kacs,’’ 
by Henry Wood: ‘ Hypnotism and its Relation 
to Psychical Research,’’ by B. O. Fiower; Lospi- 
ration and Heresy,’’ by P. Cameron, B. ©. L; 
“The Atonement,’”’ by Rev. Burt Estes Howerd; 
The Last American Monarch,” by James Realf, 
Jr.; and ‘‘A Spoil of Office,’ part eecond of Mr. 
Hamlin Garland’s novel of the modern west. Toe 
Arena has come to be recognized as among the 
most progressive reviews. Price, $5.00 a year; 
single numbers, 45 cents. Boston: The Areca 
Pablishing Co. 


— The February number of the North American 
Review is unusually varied. The firet of the four 
articles by Mr. Gladstone on the ‘ Olympian 


Religion,” is followed by “Tammany Hal! and 
the Democracy,’’ Hon. Richard Croker ; 
‘How to Attack the Tariff,’’ by the Hon. Wm. 
M. Springer, Chairman of the Ways and Meavs 
Committee; ‘‘A Claim for American Literature, 
by Clark Russell; “Can Oar National Banks be 
Made Safer ?’’ by Edward S. Lacey, Comptroller 
of the Currency; ‘‘ Fires on Trans-Atlantic Steam- 
ers,”’ by Earle dela Warr. The Daty and 
tiny of England in Asia,” is by Sir Edwin Arnold; 
“A Perilous Business and the Remedy,’’ by Henry 
Cabot Lodge,—the business referred to being the 
occupation of trainmen; “A Year of Railway 
Accidents,”’ by Col. H. G. Prout. editor of Rutl- 
road Gazette; ‘‘ The Opera,’’ by Edmund C. Stau- 
ton, Director of the Metropolitan Opera House; 
and ‘* Lotteries and Gambling,’”’ by Anthony Com- 
stock. Price, 5.00 a year; single numbers 50 cts. 
New York: 3 East 14th St. 


— The Chautauguan for Febraary presents the 
following attractive table of contents: ‘‘ The Bat- 
tle of Monmouth,” by J. G. Nicolay; ‘' Domest 
and Social Life of the Colonists,’ by Edward 
Everett Hale; ‘'States Made from Territories, 

by Prof. James Albert Woodburn; ** Physical 
Calture,’”’ by J. M. Buckley, LL, D. ; ‘‘ Nation»! 
Agencies for Scientific Research,” by Major J W 
Powell, Ph.D.; “The Bareaun of Animal Indoe- 


the great exploit of the Coast Survey in occupying. 
the all but inaccessible tip of M’. Conness i 4 
signal station, a year and a half ago. They | 
actaally built and have kept up an obeervatory on | 


try,”’ by George W. Hill; ‘‘Our Ships on the 
Lakes and Seas,’’ by Samuel A. Wood; ‘' Spi, 
Cuba, and the United States,’’ by Rollo Ogden; 
‘** How a Bill Presented in Congress Becomes ® 
Law,” by George Harold Walker; ‘‘ The Baika» 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St.. New York. Price £0 cts. 


INDERGARTEN 


AND J. W. 
HORN ACO. 
SCHOOL St, 
SUPPLIES NEW YORK. 


a medicin 
@ 
that’s made especial] y 
to build up women's . 
‘strength and to cure 
women’s ailments—an invigorating, restora. 
tive tonic, soothing cordial, and bracine jor. | 
| - the proper functions of womanho rd, 
improves digestion, enriches the blood. dis 
pels 
ness 
— = 
| 
| 
e-~PRETTY 
CIRLS | | 
Z | 
} 
| 
7 | 
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States and Greece’’; ‘‘ The Woman’s Congress,’ 
by Isabel Howlend ; ‘ Domestic Relations,’’ 
by Mary A. Greene, LL B.; ‘‘ Making and Test- 
ing Flour,’’ by Emma Ewing; O uni- 
ties for Women in Washington, D, C.,’’ by Mre, 
Emily L. Sherwood; ‘‘ Daughters of the Father- 
land,’”’ by Miss E. 8. Braine; ‘‘ How to Restore 
Health,’”’ by Hermine Welton; ‘‘ Seawomen,’’ by 
Wright. 

thics of Story-Telling. ublican America, 
and How to Live with Others, There are. the 
usual departments devoted to Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle. 

— Among the important contributions to Wide 
Awake for this month is the last story written by 


the late Eliot McCormick. His story, ‘‘ The Sign 
of the Prophet Jonah,’’ will interest all who ad-|™ 
mire Bret Harte’s poem about the lost children of | cn, 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. WY. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M,. Vv. Brp@oop, Mor. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 


and 
of choice 
Selling 


Ch 
“ ls Carefully recommended to paren 
Greyport. Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott talks delight- and reating of 1 property. 
fully about ‘‘ Some Horses I Have Known.’’ All| Best rai rod. 


E. MIRIAM YRIE 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL AGENCY, 


ATLANTA, GEORCIA, 

Burnishes schools with teachers without charge, aids 
teachers to secure positions, rents and selis school 
prcpercy, and publishes The Educational Monthly. 

eachers enrolled free. de acquaintance wit 
schools and educators, extensive experience in the 
work, a large following of superior teachers, and an 
established patronage give us unsurpassed facilities 
for suggesting the right teacher to the right place. 

Write for circulars. 3t 


@ Do Not Wait @ 


School Boards are writing us for best teachers in many 
different lines and soon there will be more places 
than we have capable teachers to recommend. If you 
write us fully, sending photo and endorsements we 
can help you. Send for new form. NEW YORK 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, H. 8. KELLOGG, 
Manager, 25 Clinton Place, New York. Estab. 1 SSS, 


@ Now is the Timeé@ 


Teachers Wanted, 
For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 
the United States. Write and learn about the won- 
derful success of our well tried 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 

of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 
local agents and members. Circulars and applica 
tion blank free. Agents wanted. 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 

tf 147 THROOP ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


admirers of George McDonald’s “St. George and 
St. Michael,’’ will be glad to localize the romance 
by reading Mrs. Humphrey’s “‘At Raglan Castle.’’ 
There are several excellent stories, many short in- 
stractive papers, and the poetry of the number is 
contributed by some of our best verse-makers. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 


— The publishers of Babyhood send out + most 
helpfal Feb. number Dr. Wm. H. Flint discusses 
the dislikes of children to certain articles of food, 
and the means of overcoming such antipathies. 
“Onght Obedience to be Enforced?’ ‘‘The 
Tyranny of Whims,’’ ‘‘ Talking About Children in 
Their Hearing,”’ etc., are some of the topics dis- 
cussed. The medical editor furnishes advice con- 
cerning many “Nursery Problems,’ and the 
** Nursery Helps and Novelties,’’ contain a large 
number of usefal hints. $2.00 per year. Baby- 
hood Pablishing Co., 5 Beckman St., New York. 


— The February Pansy is a notable number. 
The article ‘‘About Boston,’’ which deals with the 
city’s historical points of interest, and the article 
on William Wordsworth, would be enough to 
recommend its worth were there no stories by 
Pansy and Margaret Sidney. It is a magazine 
which no family with children can afford to do 
without. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. $1.00 a year. 


— Tales of love, adventure, poetry, fashion let- 
ters, and a foll ‘‘ Gatherer’? make up an excellent 
number of Cassell’s Magazine for February. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 
are too expensive for herse car conductors; the superintendent ex- 
plained to a lady who called in furious indignation to complain that car 


MIND-READERS 


No. 162 had not stopped for her. * Did you signal it.” ‘*No, but I was standing there; the conductor 
should have known I wanted to get in.” ‘Ah, madam,” the superintendent sighed, “‘we have three 
couductors of that kind, but they come too high.” “Of what kind?” ‘“ Mind-readers, .’ But he 


had nv difficulty in reading her mind, as she flounced out of the office. A good many people who deal 
with a Teachers’ Agency want the proprietor ARE “what localities would you refuse at any 
to be a mind reader. One of our questions is, salary ?’’ The other day we had a capital place 
in a Rocky Mountain State, easy work, good community, subjects right; and we picked out a lady who 
registered at $500, and to the question just given bad written ‘‘ None,” so we thought it safe to say she 
could take this at $900, and so. her came a *Can’t accept, letter 
explains.”” And the letter “explained” that ‘‘ You might have known I wouldn’t go west of the Missis- 
sippi for five times $900.” Dear me, how might we have known? However, we take every precaution 


to Know, and by foresight and care avoid these mistakes, which are TOO EXPENSIVE a 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY :°C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N, Y. 
70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association cuicaco. 


Established In 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


A. NEW HANDBOOK of the School and College Bureau of Elmhurst 


is now ready. Send for it, 
he hundreds of positions this Bureau fills in the best colleges, normals, academies, city schools 
etc. 2. That it can be of service to rou, because it has something to offer in all de ments of educatio! 
work, and in all parts of the country. 3. That its methods are rational and intelligent and not ‘‘ hearsay’ 
or “haphazard.” This book is of value to every ambitious er. 

Address, C. J, ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST, ILL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
BRIDGE & SCOTT. Managers. 140 Tremont St., Boston. 


We have secured a large number of desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been stc- 
cessful in their work, and for inexperienced teachers who have good training and who have been willing to 
accept comparatively small salaries to begin because of their inexperience, To all such teachers we extend 
an invitation to register with us, as the probabilities of our helping such as are so strong as to lead us to 
believe that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Registration blanks and circulars free. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SAND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 


7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,|108 Wabash Richardson Bik, Go. Spring Washington Bldg., 
Boston, Mass.|| New York, | Chicago, Il. Chattanooga,Tenn.'| LosAngeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades | Assists Teachers with good records | No charge to School Officers 
with competent Teachers. in obtaining situations. Send stamp for circulars. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO. Prop’s.; H. P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


Pa. Ed. Bureau, be tiled carty : College President, 
e e 


$3,500; Prof. of Chemistry, $2,200; 19 College Professors, 
$1000-$1800; 3 High School Principals $800-$900; $1500 -$1800; etc, 
2 Music Directors, $800-$1100; 2 Superinterdents, Allentown, Business trans- 
acted in all the States. 13th year. Circulars free, lL. B. LANDIS, Pp 
a. 


205 N. 7th Street, (G), ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Hastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Teachers wanted immediately for spring vacancies.| 50 BROMFIELD STREET, 
Normal graduates preferred, BOSTON, MASS. 


EF. F. Foster, Manager. 


We claim nothing but 


N the ability to do thor- 
a pleas- 
ing way. We have 
spent a large sum of 
money — several thous- 
and dollers in devel- 
oping and improving a 
very unique plan of giving instruction by correspondence. Some of 
the most prominent men and women of the country are interested in- 
our work and have contributed to its success. Our classes now include 
hundreds of the best people. The best 
people are always anxious to improve oppor- 
tunities. ‘The aim of our teachers is to give 


COURSES: 
. English Course. 


2. Language Course. - 
3. Examination Courses. | just such educational help as busy men and 
1. Teachers. women need, and if possible to assist them 
3. College, in the practical affairs of life. Students 
may begin on any Monday of the year. 
6. Micterieat Ghevese. Your distance from Boston will be no ob- 


1. United States. jection whatever. We have students in 
3, Ancient. British Burmah, in the Hawaiian Islands, 
7. Geographical Course. and in Mexico, who are doing just as satis- 
8. Mathematica! Courses. jus 


factory work as those in Massachusetts. 
Only those who have joined these classes 
can appreciate the fascination there is in 
our method of giving instruction. We have 
a system of conducting the lessons by mail . 
which is original with this institution, 


1, Arithmetic. 
2. Algebra. 
3. Geometry. 


Mechanics’ Courses. 
1, Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 
2. Mechanical Drawing. 
10. Business Course. 

11. Science Courses. 


9. 


Phowion and to which it owes a great deal of its 
remarkable success. Each course is com- 
6. Physiology. plete in ten weeks. Additional time is 


12. Course in Electricity. 


allowed where necessary. As far as possible, 
we adapt our arrangements to the convenience of our students. The 
tuition fees are as low as is consistent with first-class instruction. 
Diplomas are granted to those who complete a Course and pass its 
final examination. For six cents (stamps) we shall mail to any one 
mentioning this advertisement, a copy of our new announcement, a 
sample lecture from one course, and sample lesson papers; also 
blanks, testimonials, and full particulars regarding our work. Address 


BOSTON HOME COLLEGE, 
178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Register without delay. 
acceptable Teachers who register 


N2 REGISTRATION FEE °"9°4 before April 1st, 


in the old and reliable UNten TEACHERS’ AGENCY. It has placed over one thonsand teachers, 
and its present facilites are unrivaled. The undersigned who successfully managed this Agency for five 
years previous to August 20st, 96 has re purchased it, and offers you its best services. 
Send stamp TO-DAY for blanks, WwW. D. KERR, Manager 
44 Fast Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 
oom 5, 


New England Bureau of Education + somerset st, boston, 


be BUREAU is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
reputation. We receive calls for teachers of every grade, and from every State 
and Territory and from abroad. During the administration of its present Manager, 
he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,co0o,000, and $30,000 
during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never been 30 
numerous as during the current year. 

This Bureau has no vacations, There is no week and hardly a day in the year 
when teachers are not called for. During the Fall, Winter and Spring, more of the 
vacancies are accidental, and must be filled at short notice. In early Summer, the 
rush begins for the supply of the opening year. Teachers seeking positions or pro- 
motion should register at once. No charge to school officers for services rendered. 
Forms and circulars sent free, Address or call upon . 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


i TRY THE LEAGUE THIS YEAR. 


CONCEDED FACTS. 

THE NATIONAL LEAGUE leads all the rest. 

THE NATIONAL LEAGUE covers the whole field. 

THE NATIONAL LEAGUE is used by the best teachers. 

THE NATIONAL LEAGUE has the confidence of Boards. 

THE NATIONAL LEAGUE, operating systematically 
throughout each state in the Union, renders are assist: 
ance to its members by ene and managing their canvass. 

You can have duplicate registration in all the State Bureaus of 
the League by enrolling with any of the following 


STATE THE LEAGUE: 


w ton. 
N. and 8. Carolina.—Chas. J. Parker, Raleigh, N. 0. 
N. Dakota.—Lucius B. Fancher, Devils Lake, 

New Jersey.—M. H. Pad 
New York. —Elmon L. Monroe, 
Ohio.—Samuel Findley. Akron. 
Oregon.—8. A. Randle, Jefferson. 
Pennsylvania.—Benjamin Evans, Pittsburg. 


Alabama—A. W. Tate, Birmingham 


Ark —Ind, Ter.—H. B. McCollum, Ft. Smith, Ark. 
California—A. Megahan, Oakland. 


Colo.-Wyo.——— Denver, Col. 

Del -Md.—Edmund Murdaugh, Easton, Md. 
Ga.-Fla.—A. H. Beals, Milledgeville. 
Indiana,—Geo. F. Bass, Indianapolis, 
Hinois.—D. H. 


dock, Jersey City, 
xsackie. 


owa.-Neb — Frank KE. Plummer,Des Moines. South Datota,—Harry L. Bras, Mitchell. 
Kansas —U. P. Shull, Wichita, Ten 8 1 Hixson, Chattanooga, 
Kentucky.—J. W. Newman, Lexington. Texas.—J. L. Taff, Austin. 

Miss.-La.—J. M. McBeath, Meridian, Miss. Utah-Nevada.—J. W. Newburn, Salt Lake City. 
Mont.-Idaho.—S. A. Merritt, Helena, Mont, Richmond Va. 


Virginia—W. Virginia. 
Missouri.—J. M, Johnson, Sparta. wi i 1 ita.—R. B. Hazard, River Falis, Wis. 
Michigan.—W. N. Ferris, Big Rapids. Washington.—Geo. A. Stanley, Tacoma. 


NotTs, — Would like to hear from prominent educators at Denver, Boston, and Richmond, concerning 
management. FRANK E, PLUMMER, Des Moines, Ia. 


“AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, | 


Kee of the BESTE TEACHERS in thatthe New York Educational Bureau _ helps 


all dey ts. able teachers to increase their salaries. It is con- 

Employers served without charge. ceded that our facilities for knowing of f fret class 

. vacancies are the best. @ mus ave achers 

NO FES for registration. Commission only | [fil these, Write now. New 

Vacancies in variety. Form for stamp. New blanks ready. NEW YORK EDUCATION- 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M., H 


ELLOGG, Manager, 25 Clinton 
2 W. 14th 8t., New York, : 


Al BUREAU, H.8. K 
lace, New York. Established 


on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines. 


ASents make 100 PER CEAT and win $748 CASH Prizes 
Samovle free. Ferritory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 Bway, N.Y 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
OPIUM::: days. No pay till cured, 
DR. J. STEPHEN , Lebanon, 


‘ 
4 
| 
erican and Foreign Teachers, 
sicians, of both sexes, for Universities, 
ts. 
| 
Bureaus 
j 
r 
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THACHERS, 


Ask your Stationer to sell you some of the 


ACME 


LARGE. TABLETS 


FO 


MANUFACTURED AND COPYRIGHTED BY 


Acme SrTATIoNERY AND PAPER Co. 
59 Duane St, New York. 
A Progressive Gymnastic Day’s Orders, 


ACCORDING TO THE LING (SWEDISH) SYSTEM. 


A Complete Manual for Teachers. By CLAgs J. ENEBUSK®, AM.. Ph.D., Lecturer at the Bostor 
Norma! School of Gymnastics, and formerly Principal of the Chautauqua School of Swedish Gymnastics 

is system is in use in the public schools of Boston, Brookline, Quincy, etc. (Wass.), Brook- 
lym (N.WV.), Mineeapolis (Mina.), Tacoma (Wash.), etc., etc. Also in many Normal Schools 
and private institutions. Introductory price, 75 cts. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago; Philadelphia, 


‘‘It Interests Pupils and Makes them Think.” 


MERRILL'S WORD AND SENTENCE BOOK. 


A Complete Graded Speller, but something more and better. It recognizes the truth of the educa. 
tional maxim, * We learn by doing.’’ While it contains an unusually large list of carefully selected 
words, classified with respect to their meaning, it provides also in great number and variety careiully pre 
pared dictation exercises requiring the pupils to write the words in different combinations. 

To get the best results the pupil must be interested, and it is b-lieved that the character of these exer- 
cises, containing as they do a great amount of useful and entertaining information, will insure this inter- 
est. Inevery lesson will be found something which compels the exercise, not of the memory alone, but 
also of the reasoning faculty. 


HON. JOHN EATON, Late U.'S. Com. of Education 
HON. J. W. DICKINSON, Secretary State Board of says: “ Its well executed plan stands the test of the best 
Education, says: ‘* Thia is the most practical and in. pedagogical principles and methods.” 
tere-ting Speller [ have seen, and I heartily wish and | 
predict for it great success. | Preparatory School, Washington, D. C., says: ‘* It is far 


HON W. T. HARRIS, U.S Com. of Education, Wash. *®bertor to any bouk of the kind I have ever seen.” 
ingion, D. C., says: —“* It eeema to methe best book of FRANCIS W. PARKER, Prin. of Cook County Normal 
ite kind of all that have come under my notice.” | School, Chicago, says: ** This is one of the best.” 


176 pages, illustrated, 25 cents, Special rates for“introduction and exchange furnished on application, 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


Lerifpet 


This is the latest and best of Zhe Bradley Language Series, It you are doing any primary work 
you will want it. 

THe Scriet SENTENCE BUILDER is a box containing 225 tablets, which represent sixty differ- 
ent words. They are written on both sides of the tablet in a neat, plain hand, and in accordance 
with the principles of writing generally taught in public schools. Such werds as are to be used for 
beginning a sentence commence with a capital on one side of the tablet so that correct sentences 
can be made, and correct language principles instilled at the same time. The collection contains a 
larger number each of verbs and such words as are liable to be more often repeated than other 
words, so that with the variety of object words given, the child will be able to make many different 
language stories, and simple words have been selected from those first taught in order that he may 
have no difficulty in working by himself. Price, per box, 14 cents. 

KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL in all its variety always a specialty. 


MILTON BRADLEY C0., Springfield, Mass. 


New York Office, 22 Clinton Hall, Astor Place. 


A. P. MONTAGUE, Ph. D, Prin, ef Columbian College, 


IMPORTANT TO 
EVERY TEACHER. 


For particulars, send postal to 


I, R. C. 


Care of D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


ARM YOUR SCHOOL- 
ROOMS WITH A 
LITTLE PLEASURE. 


Let the bright side of life be seen here 
as elsewhere, and there will be no yawning 
pupils and discouraged teachers. Send for 
one of Grow’s Games, which give interest, 
information, and no end of pleasure. There 
are six of them: “Cities,” “ Countries and 
Islands,” Rivers, Mountains and Lakes, Civil 
War, and Animals (illustrated), any one of 
which will be sent upon receipt of 50 cents, 
or $2.40 for entire set. 
Cc. R. GROW & CO,, 
St. PAUL or WINONA, MINN. 


AN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


IN ONE PIECE. 
No join‘'s on outside to come apart, Fits any 
book from 3‘2mo to Svo, without cutting. 
Price, per 100, $150, net, postpaid. 
Send jor sample. 
BEVERLEY HARRISON; 
3 East 14TH St., NEW YORK. 
School Books, and School Supplies 
inds. 


Ma 
of al 


The Great Civil War. 


If yon send 10 cents to the undersigned you will 
receive by return mail, ** Miarw’s Outlines of 
the Civil War” and Afethod for teaching the 


same. Address 
THOMAS W. HART, 
County Supt. of Schools, 
VANDALIA, ILL. 


We will and liberal Commission to 
PAY $900 Salary Men and Women, TEACH- 
ERS and Clerevmen,to sellourNEW, POPULAK 
STANDARD WORK 


MARVELS OF THE NEW WEST. 


No finer book published. Over850 choice engravings 
10,400 copies soldin one week. Endorsed by the 
greatest menofthecountrv Thisisno humbug cffer. 
WRITE AT ONCE FOR PARTICULARS IN 
KEGARD TO SALARY, 
The Henry Bill Publishing Co., Norwich, Conn. 


IRCULAR CHART on Longitude and Time. 


A nove! device for explaining thejabove subject. 
Useful both in Arithmetic and Geography. 
Needed by every progressive teacher of these bran- 
ches. For explanatory circular, price, etc., address 
JOHN A. CALLAHAN, Holyoke, Mass. 


ASTHM TAFT’S ASTHMALENE 


never fails; 
address, we will mail trial ils; send us your 
THE DR 


‘TAFT BROS. REE 


Publishers. 


& Oo., London ; Dr. L. 


of Imported and American Books in 
and guages at lowest pri- 
cation. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
and Foreign Bookseller, 
Tremont Street, Boston. 


144 
771 Broadway, 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, 


Andersen’s Histories and Histl Readers. 
Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Beed’s Werd Lessens. 
Beed & Kellegg’s Lessens in English. 
Kellogg’s Bheteoric, and Literature. 
Bute %s Physielegy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, 4gt., . SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave.. Ohicago. 6 Somerset St., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Bentgens *s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 


the Forel, 
ces. 


Importer, Publisher. 


Dr, Brooks's Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Aritb. Course, Se Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com’ Written, 


vrooke’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


ve School Books which you do not care to 
Re mal take them in exchange for books you 
need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 


Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
16 AND 77 WABASH Avs., CHICAGO, ILL. 
E , A Complete History of Britain 

THE EMPIR s and the British People. Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, pp. 

yolume. A marvelous apecimen of com. 
pts. - complete history, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its pa phs of uniformly easy length, 
its paper and type of the very best and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 

For sale at will be mailed upon 
receipt of pub price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 83 E. 17th St., New York. 


Saves 30 Per Cent. 
ON BOOKS 


TO SUBSCRIBERS; is a high 
grade Literary Review, only 
$1 00 a year, montbly includ- 
ing 300 page book catalogue. 
Send 10 cts. for sample copy. 


READERS’ UNION PUB. CO. 
Lansing, Mich. 


(mported Photographs 


from Europe, to illustrate 
Archwology, History, 
Architecture, and Art. 
Photographs from Egypt 
and Greece, for Colleges 
ann Schools, a specialty. 
Send 10 cents in stamps 
for catalogue. 
A. M. LUMBARD. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


HE SAUVEUR 
SUMMER COLLEGE 
OF LANGUAGES. 


Seventecnth Session 
Will be held at 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY, EXETER, N. H., 
From July t1 to August 19. 
For board and rooms address Miss F¢NNY FAUL- 
HABER, Exeter, N. H. Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 


Copley St., Roxbury, Mass. 


** Teachers’ Iielps,’’ 
including list of 
Blackboard Stencils. 
No stamp necessary. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


S".. for our new Catalogue of 


HH BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, 
Wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 


THOUGH A BUSY MAN OR WOMAN 


It will be to your advantage to join the famous C. L. S. C. (CHAUTAU- 
QUA LITERARY AND ScientiFic CircLe). — Its four-year course embraces the 
Subjects taken up in an average college course, and in this Way the 
Circle gives its readers the college student's general outlook in History, 


Literature, Science, and Art. The next year's course begins O&tober 1. 
Write for list of books. 


Or, 
CHARLES R. MAGEE, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. 


FOR SIXTY DAYS 


We offer, for one new six months’ subscriber to the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION, 
a copy of “Home anp Scnoor Trainine,” by Hiram Orcutt, LL. D. (4 


dollar book of 290 pages), 
parents. (Price, $1.00.) 


adapted equally to teachers, school officers, and 


$1.25 should be enclosed with the order; and if the book is to be sent by 
mail, 7 cents additional in Stamps to pay postage. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY,” 


3 Somerset Boston, MASS. 


Diaiogues, Tableaux, 
School Club & Parlor: Bast 


logue free. T. 8. 


PLAYS 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


EW ENG, 
N Somerset Street, 


HimaM OncUrrT, Manager. 


“tg 
Agency for oy Henry H 
Wn. R. Jenkins, E. Fy Holt & Co., 
Co., New York ; Hach 
Sauveur ; &c. 
: Rich st 
S 
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